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Especially for Such People as 


“Incorporate Their Ancestors 


and Neglect Their Descendants” 


Anna Garlin Spencer delivers a glowing address before the Social 


Service 
“ UR WORLD is facing a_ great 
emergency. That emergency exists 


in the field of international relations. We 
have many other acute social problems, 
but the one problem that is more impor- 
tant than all the others is that in rela- 
tion to war and peace. The great task 
before all social organizations and before 
religious organizations in particular is the 
establishment of understanding between 
nations and peoples so that the day long 
prophesied when ‘war shall be no more’ 
shall actually come to pass. This, to my 
mind, is the great task to which we of 
the Unitarian fellowship must ‘commit 
ourselves in the next few years, and to 
that task I should like to see the Social 
Relations Department of the American 
Unitarian Association consecrated. Every- 
thing else, while of the utmost importance. 
is of secondary consideration at the 
present time.” 

So said Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, the 
beloved dean of the free religious fellow- 
ship in the field of social endeavor, at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Social 
Service Council, Tuesday, May 21, at the 
Twentieth Century Club. It was a heart- 
ening occasion. Almost two hundred men 
and women rose en masse to pay their 
heartfelt tribute to the years of effort 
and result which Mrs. Spencer repre- 
sented, and her ringing words were cheered 
to the echo. After Mrs. Spencer’s ad- 
dress, several of those present, ministers 
and laymen both, rose and enthusiastically 
endorsed her conviction and urged on the 
Association and the Department renewed 
activity and definite devotion to this most 
important of all endeavors. 

It was made clear in the discussion that 
the aim of the Social Service Council was 
broader than the elimination of war, and 
indeed that the purpose of the Department 
must of necessity include other aspects of 
social relations, but it was made equally 
clear that the majority of those present 
felt that the doing of our part in estab- 
lishing increased understanding and more 
wholesome relationships between our 
people and the people of other nations 
was the imperative duty of them all, 

Rey. BE. Tallmadge Root, the Executive 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches, paid a warm tribute to 
the co-operation which the Federation had 
received through his long term of service 
from the Unitarian fellowship, and es- 
pecially in its social, industrial, and inter- 
national endeavors. He pointed out that 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, the newly elected 
chairman of the Council, was now the 
chairman of the Moral Welfare Commit- 
tee of the Federation, that Rey. Elmer S. 
Forbes had been for years one of the most 
effective members of the Industrial Affairs 
Committee, and now that Dr. Dexter, the 


Council 


present head of the Social Relations De- 
partment, was rendering service as chair- 
man of the Federation’s International 
Committee and had been especially active 
in pushing for increased effectiveness in 
the application of the principles of reli- 
gion to the problems of industry. Mr. 
Root further pointed out that the social 
application of the gospel was particularly 
a field for interchurch co-operation. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, the vice-president 
of the Council, presided at the meeting, 
in the absence of President Bates, and in 
his introductory remarks made it clear to 
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the members of the Council that so far as 
the American Unitarian Association was 
concerned, the Department of Social Rela- 
tions was definitely an experiment—that 
on the results of the first five years’ expe- 
rience the Association would judge whether 
or not it was justified in expending funds 
and energy in the activities which the De- 
partment represented. He paid a very 
warm tribute to the efforts of Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, the secretary, and went on to 
say that no matter how effective these 
efforts were, they could only succeed in 
convincing the Association if they re- 
ceived the endorsement of the ministers, 
churches, and individual members of the 
fellowship. He pointed out that in many 
respects our activities, particularly in the 
direction of world peace, had lagged be- 
hind those of many other religious bodies, 
and said that his recent experience in 
India convinced him that our spiritual 
brethren from the Brahmo Samaj had 
much to teach us in America in the field 
of social relations. 


“Dutton ; 
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Sanford Bates, retiring Commissioner 
of Corrections for Massachusetts, sent a 
letter to the Nominating Committee stat- 
ing that, on account of his transfer to 
Washington, D.C., to become  superin- 
tendent of Federal Prisons, he would be 
unable to serve as president of the 
Council, and a unanimous resolution of 
appreciation for his services in past years 
and of good wishes for him in his wider 
field of activity was passed. 

The following were elected officers and 
directors of the Council for the ensuing 
year: President, Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge ; 
vice-presidents, Hon. Herbert C. Parsons, 
Rey. John H. Lathrop, D.D., John B. Nash, 
William F. Baxter, Rey. Caleb S. S. 
secretary, Mrs. Murdock M. 
Clark; treasurer, J. Theodore Johnson; 
directors, Mrs. Robert F. Herrick, Mrs. 
Annie L. Chesley, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
Mrs. Waitstill Sharp. 

“The problems which confront a reli- 
gious body in the present generation are 
not in the main problems of social sery- 
ice,” said Mrs. Spencer, “for we have 
grown from social service toward social 
reform. There is a need for social surgery 
as well as social therapeutics. It is not 
the need for social service in the gen- 
erally accepted sense,” she continued, “not 
the need for any separate church to do 
any form of charity except innermost 
family care of its own who are in need, 
that makes a Department of Social Re- 
lations necessary. It is the necessity so 
to organize ethical teaching around the 
specific facts of human association, in the 
family, the school, the industrial order, 
the state, that one can learn from the 
church itself, and in its high atmosphere 
of idealism, how we came to be as we are, 
how we should view the present tasks and 
problems of social life, and how we can 
make it more easily possible to live now 
as_we hope all will be able to live in the 
future. 

“It is a great thing to establish a De- 
partment of Social Relations in order to 
learn and to teach in and through the 
church fellowship what we may come to 
be and how we may go on to better things 
in all the circle of human association. ... 
It is no light task to set a denomination 
at work, more specifically in ethical culture 
along social lines. It is no light task to 
inspire in each center of each separate 
chureh a new determination to wipe out 
social ignorance among its own elect, and 
to learn what is the matter when social 
situations grow bad or become puzzling 
problems. No one man or woman can do 
the great work of inspiring interest along 
these lines. No one man or woman ean 
help to energize each separate church in 
each community. No one man or woman 
can develop the outline of study, or the 
technique of instruction, or the method of 
appeal to publie support.” 

Mrs. Spencer continued, “It is a task 
which the church must now inaugurate. 
It must begin to make this world a place 
where noble youth can still lose itself in 
service to the commonalty, where fathers 
and mothers can still give their choicest 
sons and daughters in world service, where 
the aged can still comfort their loneliness 

(Continued on page 473) 
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President Louis C. Cornish, Re-elected, Gives Policy,— 
“No New Departments Now, But New Churches” 


Annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association, animated and 
argumentative, hears men give their varied stories of thrilling, 
: difficult labors in many parts (and it rained) 


HE Annual Meeting of the American 

Unitarian Association, of which the one 
this year was the one-hundred-and-fourth, 
has never been exactly a “peace confer- 
ence.” Unitarians are hard-thinking, fear- 
less, persistent, and liberty-loving—with 
emphasis on liberty-loving. This char- 
acteristic usually involves them in sharp 
debate, which makes an otherwise placid 
and orderly business session an event with 
plenty of action, this year represented in 
the two-hour discussion, preceding the 
afternoon session, on the resolutions. The 
situation, involving delicate points of con- 
trol over deliberating bodies, tried the ex- 
ecutive capacity of the president, Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish. But he met the issues with 
fairness and knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure. Dr. Cornish was re-elected at 
the business session for a full term of 
four years. 


To Turn a Thousand Wheels 


The morning session was devoted to ad- 
dresses from ministers actively at work 
in churches on the frontiers. These per- 
sonal messages are always unique, prac- 
tical, and direct. In the afternoon, ven- 
tures in which Unitarians are distinetly 
interested were presented, including the 
significance of the Bay State Tercentenary, 
Lombard College, Meadville Theological 
School, Proctor Academy, the work in Ice- 
land, Brahmo Samaj, and Transylvania. 
Considerable color and enthusiasm ac- 
companied the addresses, which one does 
not get on the printed page. However, 
imagine an audience of Unitarians from 
New England, the Middle West, the Pacific 
Coast, the South, and from Canada, as well 
as from European countries; speakers 
from distant fields in the United States, 
from Canada, and from Hungary; and a 
tradition of four years more than a cen- 
tury. Add to that, addresses that covered 
time from three hundred years ago to the 
present; and space from Boston east tc 
Hungary, and west to the Philippines, 
Japan, and India. The gathering was 
actually more than what was said; much 
more than what can be read; it was an 
international, historic event, as some of 
the Association meetings are. 

Rev. W. W. Argow described the ‘“Ro- 
mance of Cedar Rapids,” in Iowa. He 
told of Sunday services when chairs had 


to be brought into the auditorium to ac- 


_.. 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Tuesday, May 21, was a@ good day to 
see the motion-picture “Noah’s Ark,” 
being produced at the Majestic Thea- 
ter, Boston, a spectacle showing the 
overpowering effect of floods of waters. 
But Unitarians, in their classic, the 
May Meetings, have become so accus- 
tomed to downpours that they have 
become innocuous. They dow t believe 
Noah built an ark, anyway; so, as 
usual, they went to Tremont Temple 
morning and afternoon without much 
thought of the flood, traditional and 
actual. It did rain. 


commodate the audience; of an addition 
of 372 members in eight years; of a church 
rebuilt, and the repairs paid for before the 
work had commenced; of a dozen effec- 
tively working organizations. Mr. Argow 
said, in part: 

“When a church loses the consciousness 
of its mission, it has outlived its useful- 
ness and is ready for the undertaker. Lib- 
eral churches are different from all others 
because they proclaim a message that af- 
fects the whole man—his mind with its 
intellect and reason, his heart with its 
affections and emotions, his body with its 
passions and powers. The liberal gospel 
is not static, concerning itself only with 
the preservation of ancient thought forms. 
It is as pliable and adaptive as the changing 
needs of man. And because we are pri- 
marily interested in life, our appeal is as 
fundamental and as genuine as that of 
the home, school, theater, and recreational 
hall. When that ceases to be true, then 
we cease being liberals. 

“The first requisite of a church that 
would fulfill the needs of this day is that 
of making a survey of its specific field for 
the purpose of ascertaining its individual 
and peculiar needs. Originality and an 
understanding of human nature is more 
greatly needed on the part of the modern 
ehurch than of any other institution. We 
need to recognize that no two fields are 
exactly alike. What spells suecess in one 
may spell failure in another. 

“These needs are twofold: first, as to 
the kinds of activities a church may offer 
to its community; and second, as to the 
kinds of preaching required by its com- 
munity. More churches have been killed 
by ill-adapted activities and unsuited 
preaching than by any other cause, The 
Unitarian Church ought to be the most 


adaptable church in Christendom, simply 
because it concerns itself with specific 
human needs and not particular theological 
doctrines. 

“Every church has enough dormant 
leadership to turn a thousand wheels. Too 
many churches die of spiritual indigestion. 
What they need is a husky woodpile on 
which to work off the energy generated by 
preaching. People will gladly follow a 
leader when he knows where he is going. 

“Don’t attempt to be in everything, 
whether in the church or the community. 
It is enough if your preaching inspires 
men and women to do these things. Your 
business is to supply the inspiration. 

“Cedar Rapids is an Iowa City of 55,000. 
Our church has had a great preaching 
tradition, having had strong preachers, 
notable among whom were Dr. J. H. 
Palmer and Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. I 
went there over eight years ago, two years 
after Dr. Newton left to go to the City 
Temple, London. I found a remnant of 
sixty-eight loyal people who had agreed to 
give the work a trial of one more year. 


The Suburbs 

“We have four women’s and girls’ or- 
ganizations, three men’s and boys’ organi- 
zations, a drama league, a social service 
league, an educational and a hospitality 
society, a forum, a Sunday evening club, 
and a school of religion. Our attendance 
has increased to the point where during 
the fall and winter months we are obliged 
to use chairs to accommodate the audi- 
ence. In this time 372 people have united 
with our fellowship, with many others who 
regard this as their church home. In 1925 
we rebuilt the church building, with every 
dollar subscribed before ‘the work was 
begun. 

“To-day all the important social welfare 
and civie organizations in the city are 
officered by our members. Our _ people 
have caught the vision of a liberal church’s 
mission, and have spared neither time nor 
money to bring it to realization.” 

Dr. Joseph S. Loughran, Orange, N.J., 
presented the difficult problem of conduct- 
ing a church in a suburban community. 
It was an honest description, making no 
attempt to magnify successes or to mini- 
mize failures. He said: 

“The difference between a city and a 
suburban church is the difference between 
the city and the suburb. People who live 
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in the suburb have their interests in the 
city. The community to which they com- 
mute is like a huge dormitory where they 
return to sleep after a long day of work. 
Sunday in the suburb is not Sunday, but 
a week-end, a time for rest and recreation, 
a time to mow lawns, set tulips, and visit 
the golf-links. All this means vacant 
seats at the Sunday morning service. 
“Another problem we have at Orange 
is getting the children to Sunday-school. 
To do that we must employ a bus service, 
which, in turn,. presents a financial prob- 
lem of no small size. Advertising is essen- 
tial for any church. The suburbanite 
does not take his local paper seriously. 
At Orange they read the New York papers 


The Christian Register 


liberally to community interests. If they 
gave as liberally to the church, we would 
have no financial problem. Think of one 
with an income tax of $40,000 giving $25 
a year to his church! 

“Certain churches of evangelical trend 
are trying to educate their people to give 
two and one-half per cent. of their income 
to support the church. That amount is 
small enough, when it comes to a matter 
of helping bring in the kingdom of right- 
eousness. Should that happen in Orange, 
we could build a cathedral on the main 
street. It is idle to attempt to compete 
in secular activities with a great city; be- 
sides, the instant a church becomes secu- 
larized, it is lost. The mission of churches 
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in the city. Notwithstanding, we have a 
record of achievement; and our standing 
is not obscure. At first our people met 
in a dingy little down-town hall. From 
there they went to the Christian Science 
Reading Room, and then to the Jewish 
Temple. At present we have our own 
church. Our congregation is heterogene- 
ous. People came at first out of curiosity. 
But gradually curiosity was replaced by 
genuine interest, and the movement has 
assumed a definite character. Our con- 
stituency numbers two hundred, and we 
have one hundred and fifty members, with 
an average Sunday morning attendance of 
seventy. A 
“The attitude of the community is 
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REE DOM—Faith—Growth—Youth. 


These words, too com- 


_ This Is Much of the Week, in Graphic Review 


mately $1,200,000—grateful news related at this meeting. 


monly the worn coins of religious speech-making, were en- 
livening and dominating values in the major meetings of the 
1929 Anniversary Week. Seldom have the words spoken and 
the works planned during this season so continuously betokened 
the distinctive genius of religious liberalism. Next week the 
reports of the week will be completed. 

When a concrete issue of freedom came unexpectedly before 
the ministers at their meeting on Monday, there was not the 
slightest hesitation or dissent in their decision. With one voice 
they urged the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association to offer Kliot Hall to the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice for its scheduled address by Dr. James F. Cooper 
on the important issue of birth control. And the native liberal 
instinct of the ministers and of the Committee resulted in the 
overture of hospitality to a meeting banned from every licensed 
hall in Boston. It was just the Unitarian way of doing things. 

When the Unitarian Laymen’s League, gathered for its tenth 
annual meeting, Monday night, heard Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
and Prof. Henry N. Wieman set forth “A Workable Idea of 
God,” they learned again that faith may be an act of profound- 
est sense and soundest reasoning. By observation and experi- 
mentation man finds God, and the tried faith of the liberal is 
an impregnable armor for the contests of life. 

When the American Unitarian Association on Tuesday had 
elected Dr. Louis GC. Cornish as its president for the next four 
years, he told the delegates in his inaugural address that “If 
we are to grow, we must plant new churches,” and announced 
that the budget permits the founding of five new churches dur- 
ing the next year. “General dissemination of religion” may 
give more currency to the free faith, but the churches are the 
carriers and custodians of that faith; they are the substantial 
and continuing marks of progress. This program of expansion 
will be mightily aided by recent bequests to the Association of 
Cyrus, Martha, and Adeline Whitney, which will total approxi- 


When the General Alliance assembled on Wednesday for their 
thirty-ninth annual meeting, they were heartened hy the plans 
for establishing a ‘Founders’ Fund” of $100,000, announcement 
of which THe Reatster published in the last issue. Here, 
again, is the surety of growth, as this consecrated company of 
women look into the next fifty years of their organized 
endeavors for the free faith. 

When the Young People’s Religious Union held their first 
public meeting of Anniversary Week on Tuesday evening, the 
speakers, both older and younger, testified to that forward- 
looking and energizing spirit of youth which is literally the 
hope of the church, and to the co-equality of the young people’s 
organization in the denominational family. It was heartening 
to youth to hear Dr. Sydney B. Snow’s tribute to the unique 
place which the Union holds among such organizations in the 
country. The Union’s public meeting came fittingly during the 
high-tide of the Week. In the essential spirit of youth also 
was the untraditional, inquiring, critical, and experimental 
temper of the discussions of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society on Thursday. 

This Anniversary Week marked the tenth birth year of the 
Laymen’s League. The General Alliance, its elder sister organi- 
zation, sent a cordial and appreciative message of greeting to 
the League’s annual meeting. 

An honored and beloved speaker of the Week was Dr. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, who addressed the Unitarian Social Service 
Council and was the first woman to give the paper before the 
Berry Street Conference. 

The emphases of Anniversary Week of 1929 bring one back 
to its beginning: the sermon by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin—his 
picture of Christianity, unfettered, going on from great unto 
greater, things with unquenchable faith, with the spirit of 
eternal youth, triumphant and joyous. 1. M. 


and subscribe to the local sheet as a 
matter of duty. But we cannot afford to 


advertise in the New York papers—a fact inner light. 


is to deepen spiritual experiences. 
that, they must have the inspiration of the 
We must go forward. 


To do friendly. Perhaps the finest thing in our 
church is the happy, co-operative spirit. 


We We feel in Niagara Falls that this Asso- 


that makes it difficult, almost impossible, 
to get ourselves before the public. Our 
population is a floating one; our congre- 
gation has to be made over once in every 


five years. Nothing is more vital than 
the financing of a church. Our church, 
like many others, has a .hard time 


coming through. What is the psychology 
of it? The church, unconsciously perhaps, 
is regarded only as another community 
interest. If the church is small, one ob- 
serves a slight condescension in contribut- 
ing to it. Homes and gardens are more 
attractive places to put money into than 
churches. We have in our community a 
number of wealthy Unitarians, who give 


will, if our spiritual experiences are as 
profound as our principles are true.” 

Rev. Robert B. Day, Niagara Falls., 
N.Y., after giving a realistic description 
of the development of that city, which, in 
the last fifteen years, has grown from a 
population of 35,000, to one of 75,000, and 
has now eighty large industries, spoke of 
the development of the church of which he 
is minister. 


Getting Rooted in Florida 


“Our chureh is still an infant,” he said, 
“being but nine years old. We have faced 
organized hostility from other churches 


ciation has done a tremendous service in 
giving us our start, and that it has 
commenced a work sure of extensive 
development.” 

The story the next speaker, Rev. James 
C. Coleman, Jacksonville, Fla., related, 
can best be told in a description of his 
experience in what he named the “Bible 
Belt” of the United States, fighting 
Fundamentalism, 

At first, though preaching, he made his 
living by other means. After organizing 
regular services, he started a young 
people’s society which, during the winter, 
averages more than fifty at its meetings. 
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Work really began in the fall of 1926. 
The young people gave a banquet to 
Duncan U. Fletcher, a member of the 
United States Senate and a former mem- 
ber of the church. In November the 
church entertained the conference of 
Florida Religious Liberal Churches, which 
resulted in the present United Liberal 
Churches of Florida. At the Union 
Thanksgiving service at the Jewish 
Temple, Mr. Coleman gave the address, 
which was broadcast. He also conducted 
Jacksonville’s first open forum. He was 
made publicity manager, and, since, has 
been able to get liberal material into the 
local papers. All this helped break down 
prejudice against the church. The church 
has sponsored two cultural organizations, 
the Studio Club and the Jacksonville 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Through a monthly paper, The Liberal 
Outlook, distributed literature, and pub- 
lished sermons, the church has met the 
arguments of Fundamentalism. For two 
years the sermon has been broadcast once 
in every seven weeks. Mr. Coleman has 
conducted services twice a month at 
Gainesville, St. Augustine, and Talla- 
hassee. He has spoken in Negro schools 
and churches. 

Rev. Ragnar BH. Kvaran, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, sang a group of Icelandic folk 
songs in Icelandic. 
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Tulsa, How She Grows! 


Rey. A. E. von Stilli, Tulsa, Okla., spoke 
with eulogy of the thriving city in which 
his church was located. ‘In twenty-nine 
years,” he said, “we have grown from an 
Indian trading post of 1,307 people to a 
thriving cosmopolitan city of 170,000, with 
an average yearly growth of 15,000. He 
said, in part: 

“Our city is composed of men and 
women who have grown weary of old 
things. Their mental horizon has been 
pushed back. Their vision has been en- 
larged, and they are determined to 
hammer out a character upon the anvil of 
their own souls. In 1927, when we had a 
population of 140,000, a religious census 
showed that there were only 22,000 church 
members. These figures illustrate that the 
established church has been unable to 
hold or recapture the people who have 
torn themselves away from their old moor- 
ings, looking for new and better things. 
This is the type of city and the kind of 
people that invite American Unitarianism 
to help them. 

“In the heart of our city stands a new 
building involving an expenditure of 
$2,500,000. Twenty-seven years ago a de- 
seription of the land on which the build- 
ing stands read: ‘beginning at a point 
200 feet south of Dr. Kennedy’s deer pens, 
thence 400 feet north, etc.’ Twenty-seven 
years ago we talked in terms of deer pens. 
We have more college graduates per 
eapita than any other city in the Union 
and we have absolutely no foreign popula- 
tion problem. Sixty per cent. of the popu- 
lation own their own homes. Building 
permits average more than $1,000,000 a 
month. We have eighty-five church build- 
ings, representing an investment of 
$12,000,000, and church hospitals, church 
schools, and other religious institutions 
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represent an additional outlay of millions 
more. Our public schools are second to 
none in the Union. The superintendent of 
our schools is paid and earns $13,500 a 
year. The total valuation of our school 
system is in excess of $10,000,000. Twenty- 
nine years ago we had an enrollment of 
one hundred children, with four public- 
school teachers. To-day we have 30,000 
children and 775 teachers. 

“Here is such an opportunity for an 
honest, liberal gospel as one can hardly 
find elsewhere. The old traditions do not 
exist. Most of the population is adrift 
so far as their religious life is concerned. 
They will come to us if we use proper 
methods.” 

Rey. Herbert Hitchen, Dunkirk, N.Y., 
traced the liberal movement there back to 
a free-thinking Presbyterian minister who 
was evicted by his parish for too liberal 
ideas. But he had followers, and those 
followers perpetuated his teachings. 

“Six years ago in Dunkirk,” the speaker 
said, ‘people would not walk down our 
side of the street for fear of contamina- 
tion. Only within recent months have I 
been allowed to become a member of the 
ministerial association. The great task 
before us is to break down prejudice. My 
conception of my- office is not that I am 
just a minister preaching within four 
walls, but a preacher at large over an ex- 
tended region. I carry the ministry of 
liberalism to any who will listen. I am 
also one of those who believe in the price- 
less ministry of art and beauty. The 
labors of our predecessors have borne fruit 
beyond their fondest dreams. The glory 
of it all is that we are preserving in that 
community the quality and spirit of truth- 
ful utterance. Working with us are be- 
loved comrades, and not mere workers who 
seek an enlarged church.” 

Dr. Minot Simons, New York City, con- 
cluded the forenoon program with an ad- 
dress describing the problems of a minister 
in that metropolis, contrasting them with 
those of the suburban minister. He said: 

“City churches and country churches 
are equally needed. Church extension not 
only includes the founding of new 
churches, but the rescue of lost ones and 
the strengthening of weak ones. Every- 
where one finds discouragements enough. 
In New York, if we had all the Unitarians 
who belong to us, our troubles would 
diminish considerably. Unfortunately, 
when Unitarians come to New York to live, 
they disappear as Unitarians. But there 
are enough encouragements to convince 
me that organized religion. is not to dis- 
appear, any more than any other move- 
ment. It is a time of spiritual and intel- 
lectual unrest. It is well for us to listen 
to these enthusiastic addresses from asso- 
ciated fields. They charge us with, en- 
thusiasm, for they tell us how the cause 
is advancing under great difficulties. 

“We are recommending at All Souls 
Church removal to a district of families. 
We wish to build into that church the life 
of the family; for there, it seems to us, 
lies the hope of our religion. 

“We need to plant new churches every 
year; but we also need to find a way to 
discover absentee Unitarians, and to in- 
terest indifferent Unitarians. If we could 
only get all those in a community into one 
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place, our missionary temperature would 
go up.” 

The theme of Dr. Cornish’s presidential 
address, delivered at the afternoon ses- 
sion, was, not néw departments, but new 
churches. He also urged, again, interest 
in the five per cent. annual increase in all 
departments of church work. He spoke, 
in part, as follows: 

“Let me submit to you these two broad 
classifications. Many of our activities fall 
into what may be called the general dis- 
semination of liberal religion. For ex- 
ample, we do a vast amount of printing. 
We have distributed twice as many tracts 
the past year as we did the year before. 
Certain national organizations address 
themselves to peculiar phases of work in 
churehes already established. 


For Five New Churches 


“The other broad classification of our 
work is church building. To maintain the 
number of churches that we now have we 
must plant new churches, because our 
population fluctuates. We never have been 
content with merely holding our own. We 
want to start new churches in centers of 
approximately 100,000 population, where 
they may exert the greatest influence and 
attain to self-support and permanence. 
We are grateful that our budget will per- 
mit us to start five new churches this 
coming year. 

“And now I want to emphasize my be- 
lief. During this particular period of our 
history it is of the most urgent importance 
that we bend our energies to planting new 
churches. This has been the general aim 
of the Association for 104 years. I beg 
you to make it the most important under- 
taking during these next four years. This 
will mean self-restraint and self-denial. 
If we are to start many new societies dur- 
ing these next four years, we shall have 
to refrain from doing many worth-while 
things which are almost as important. 

“Let me open my heart to you. I have 
known the Association closely for thirty 
years, and I am in the fifteenth year of 
my service with the Association. During 
these thirty years I have observed re- 
peated recommendations that new depart- 
ments be formed in the Association. Those 
that have been formed in recent years are 
perhaps only a few of those for which 
recommendations have been made. I be- 
lieve that we should loyally support all 
the departments now existing within the 
Association; but I earnestly hope that we 
shall not start any new departments 
during the next four years. 

“The world is growing smaller; dis- 
tances and space are disappearing; the 
nations draw together. It is now easier 
for groups of Unitarians in different coun- 
tries to communicate than it was, fifty 
years ago, for our churches in this country 
to do so. Many international enterprises 
are now possible which before were im- 
possible. We desire to see the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals, 
founded in 1900, made a more effective in- 
strument for expressing the growing soli- 
darity of the Unitarian groups in different 
lands. Note what this means. It is good 
for every one of us to be members of our 
own local churches. From such member- 
ship we gain strength, and by banding 
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together with other men and women in our 
parish church we exert strength. Let us 
go on another step. It is good for each 
local church to band together in the broader 
fellowship of this Association. Our local 
churches, by joining together, gain strength 
and exert strength. Carry the thought 
just a little further. It is good for all 
the separated fellowships of Unitarian 
churches all over the earth to be welded 
together in a single fellowship. We are 
beginning to understand what such co- 
operation of Unitarian groups throughout 
the world might accomplish, particularly 
in promoting good will and peace upon 
earth. The International Congress grew 
steadily during the years before the war. 
Obviously, during the war and immediately 
after, its work was made very difficult. 
It is essential that the Congress become 
a really effective instrument in co-ordinat- 
ing the great liberal groups. Let the 
Congress mean to the groups of liberals 
seattered through the world what this 
delegate Association means to our parish 
churches. It is my hope that during these 
next four years we may be able to help the 
International Congress to become a more 
effective international influence. There is 
nothing new in this statement. I bring 
you emphasis rather than a recommenda- 
tion. If we perpetually interpret life in 
terms of service and faith, we shall build 
what will endure in spirit and principle, 
though forms may change.” 


Tercentenary is Coming 


“The Bay State Tercentenary and its 
Significance to Unitarians” was the sub- 
ject discussed by Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 
minister of the First Church, Salem, Mass. 
“In this celebration,’ said Dr. Billings, 
“we are not attempting to glorify but to 
vivify memories, to revive interest in our 
great founders. At the First Church in 
Salem we shall celebrate the founding of 
the church which became a model for 
ehurch organization in New England. In 
that connection we shall commemorate the 
coming of Winthrop, and the historical 
and religious significance of an anniver- 
sary which marks the beginning of the 
Independent movement in America. It will 
also mean that we shall have to study the 
entire Puritan movement, and the mean- 
ing of Puritanism. We disagree with the 
Puritans in nearly every particular, theo- 
logically speaking. But they insisted on 
some values which are eternal. They said 
the test of a man is conduct. They took 
the more difficult way in their time, and 
practiced it. It is well for us to live over 
again the early days of this Common- 
wealth, and to remind ourselves that they, 
too, had an ideal of conduct applicable in 
these times.” 

Dr. Curtis Reese, reporting for Lombard 
College, reviewed its history and its tak- 
ing over by Unitarian interests. Hespoke 
of the venture as a leap in the dark, 
adding that the business of religion was 
to make such leaps. He reported that the 
results had exceeded expectations, with a 
balanced budget, $750,000 as assets, a list 
of bequests of $161,000, and gratifying in- 
dividual contributions. The indebtedness 
has been reduced. The number enrolled 
the past year was 270, and the freshman 
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class is the second largest in the history 
of the college. In June the second largest 
class in the history of the institution will 
be graduated. 

Dr. Reese concluded his remarks with 
an urgent invitation to come to Chicago 
for the fall conference of Unitarians. 


Iceland Sends Greetings 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of Mead- 
ville Theological School, said that the 
hands which had been stretched out for 
funds to enlarge the usefulness of that in- 
stitution had been filled, and that as a 
result Meadville would get on its feet. 
Various sections of the country were 
equally well represented in the gifts. He 
said that one-half the amount had come 
from givers of small means. He con- 
tinued: ‘Thirty men are registered in the 
School, some coming from abroad. We 
are developing leaders from our own 
ranks. In the fall, when Unitarians 
gather in Chicago, the last day will be 
Meadville Day. The corner stone of the 
new church just across from the school, 
and of the new Meadville building, will 
be laid. Ours is a great opportunity—that 
of training religious leaders. Our aim 
will be to send forth a leadership worthy 
of our cause.” 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, in appealing for 
Proctor Academy, explained that the 
Academy was near the geographical center 
of New Hampshire. To-day it has 122 
students, and they are overflowing the 
buildings. Unitarians should realize the 
asset they have in the Academy. The 
school is needed in the field of secondary 
education, a fact attested to by such men 
as Dr. Perry, principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and other educational leaders. 

“The school is needed for two reasons,” 
he said; “to educate boys of liberal herit- 
age, and to train up youths for the Uni- 
tarian ministry. Proctor is in the field 
for money to save the school. Funds must 
be received by September, if the school is 
to be put on solid foundations. After fifty 
years of training youth, it is for you to 
say whether or not it shall continue.” 

Rey. Ragnar EH. Kvaran brought greet- 
ings from Iceland. He said that his people 
might talk in a different tongue, but that 
their hearts beat true with the liberal 
faith. He referred to the help given by 
the Association, and explained that, in 


-Serving the cause in Iceland, a very defi- 


nite liberal interest was sustained. Ice- 
land is the smallest nation in existence. 
The people have been trained in the spirit 
of freedom, and have not welcomed or- 
thodox missionary effort. They are a pro- 
gressive people, to whom the message of 
the free churches makes a direct appeal. 

In deseribing his recent journey to 
India, Japan, and the Philippine Islands, 
Dr. John H. Lathrop expressed gratitude 
to the Fellowship for the unusual privi- 
lege. He described religious conditions as 
he had observed them in Japan, where, 
he said, the opportunity was great, but 
where the liberal movement was not func- 
tioning as an organization. He found 
many liberals in the Philippine Islands. 
Many of the inhabitants, when they got 
rid of the Spanish yoke and the dominion 
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of the priests, became liberal in principle 
and emphasized the brotherhood of man. 
They have ceased to believe in the author- 
ity of Church or Bible, and are waiting 
for such enlightenment as we of the liberal 
faith might give them. Why shouldn’t 
it be “hands across the sea” to them? For 
a description of his journey to India, Dr. 
Lathrop referred the audience to a supple- 
ment of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER about 
to be published. 

Dr. Gabriel Csiki was introduced by Dr. 
Cornish as having come the long distance 
from Hungary to describe one of the most 
interesting things Unitarians have ever 
done, the founding of the students’ church 
in Budapest. Dr. Csiki compared the 
landing of the Pilgrims, with their ideal 
of liberty for every man, with the Uni- 
tarian movement in Transylvania, where 
in the face of much opposition and perse- 
cution, liberal thinking had _ persisted. 
“You have given us financial and moral 
encouragement,” he said. ‘‘You have made 
our people feel that they are members of a 
larger fellowship. The encouragement 
they have received from you is beyond ex- 
pression. Our history has been one of 
‘dungeon, fire, and sword’; but the 
greater the oppression, the greater our 
power of resistance.” Dr. Csiki spoke 
with feeling of the assistance given by 
Unitarian churches in America. “It has 
helped us maintain the faith of our 
fathers,” he concluded. 


Association Officers 


The reports of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, not reported here, including that 
of the treasurer, are available in printed 
form, and may be procured on application. 

The following officers and directors were 
chosen: Elected for a four-year term— 
President, Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, Boston ; 
administrative vice-presidents, Dr. Berke- 
ley B. Blake, Berkeley, Calif., Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt, Boston, Dr. George F. Patter- 
son, Boston; secretary, Parker E. Marean, 
Cambridge; treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 
Lancaster. 

Regional vice-presidents, for one year: 
Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; Frank 
C. Smith, Jr., Worcester; Robert Lynn 


Cox, Montclair, N.J.; Gustave Breaux, 
Louisville, Ky.; Hon. Morton D. Hull, 
Chicago; William FE. Hutton, Denver, 


Colo.; Ralph W. Wilbur, Portland, Ore.; 
William J. Fugler, Toronto, Canada. 

Directors for three years: Joseph BP. 
Dunipace, Toledo, Ohio; Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. John B. 
Nash, New York City; William Phillips, 
Omaha, Neb.; Charles O. Richardson, 
Weston; Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, Boston. 

Directors for one year: Representing 
social agencies and societies, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y.; representing 
schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies, Ralph Beatley, Cambridge; rep- 
resenting Ministerial Union, Rev. Minot 
Simons, New York City; representing 
Young People’s Religious Union, Charles 
S. Bolster, Boston; representing General 
Alliance, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Jamaica 
Plain; representing the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, William C. Crawford of 
Allston; to fill unexpired term, Philip F. 
Sharples, Cambridge. 
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These Things Were Resolved! 


Resolved, That the democratic and lib- 
eral spirit of our Fellowship requires that 
all resolutions submitted to the Associa- 
tion be read in their original form to the 
Association by the Committee when it 
makes its recommendations. 


The American Unitarian Association 
gathered in Boston for its 104th annual 
meeting sends cordial greetings to the ses- 
sion of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion to be held in Washington next October. 

The free churches here represented own 
with gratitude the deepening appreciation 
of the historic and spiritual kinship be- 
tween the two fellowships and rejoice in 
the accumulating evidences of the increas- 
ing and mutual will of these two branches 
of the church universal to labor together 
in the unity of the Spirit and in the bond 
of peace. 


The American Unitarian Association, at 
its 104th annual meeting, calls the atten- 
tion of the churches of our Fellowship to 
the modern progress toward church unity, 
and to the desirability of fostering that 
growth in order that unnecessary denomi- 
national divisions, which bring undesirable 
rivalries, contrary to Christian spirit, may 
be done away, and that churches of like 
spirit may make their different beliefs 
work toward the realization of their com- 
mon aims. We note with satisfaction the 
number of Unitarian churches which have 
set the example of such unity by combin- 
ing with churches of kindred liberalism 
and have demonstrated its practicability, 
and we call attention to the large number 
of Unitarian ministers who are also min- 
isters of the Universalist denomination. 
We commend proposals of federation, or 
of still closer relationship, of our churches 
with this denomination, or with any other 
which may welcome such co-operation, 
convinced that they who make one church 
grow where two did not grow before 
deserve well of their kind. 


The American Unitarian Association, in 
annual meeting assembled, hereby reiter- 


ates its support of the adherence of the 
United States Government to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 


The American Unitarian Association 
hereby expresses to the President of the 
United States its appreciation of the im- 
portant step toward world peace taken in 
the negotiation of the Pan-American Arbi- 
tration Treaties and urges on the Senate 
the early ratification of these treaties 
without reservation. 


Resolved, That the 104th Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association 
heartily endorses the policy of establishing 
new churches and urges upon the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 
the advisability of releasing all funds 
possible for this purpose. 


The delegates assembled at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation heartily commend the action taken 
yesterday by the Hxecutive Committee of 
the Board of Directors of the Association 
in offering the use of the building at 25 
Beacon Street to the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, when no other meeting 
place seemed to be available. 


In view of the recent passage of the 
Kellogg Pact, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation recommends to all of its member 
churches a serious study of the question 
as to the correct attitude of the churches 
and church members toward governments 
which, in violation of their solemn agree- 
ments, make war; specifically, the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the churches are 
ready to “condemn resort to the war sys- 
tem as sin” and “should support and 
sustain with moral approval individuals 
who in the exercise of their right of con- 
science refuse to take part in war or in 
military training.” 


The American Unitarian Association 
heartily endorses the law obedience and 
law enforcement policy of President 
Hoover and pledges itself to its support. 


From One Defense to Another 


Thus J. H. Holmes describes the retreating tactics of the wets, before 
the meeting of the Temperance Society 


HE annual meeting of the Unitarian 

Temperance Society at Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass., May 20, culmi- 
nated in strong endorsement of President 
Hoover’s appeal for law observance and 
enforcement. Mrs. William Tilton of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., nationally known temper- 
ance advocate, was elected president. In 
accepting the office, Mrs. Tilton spoke of 
her recent conference with dry leaders in 
Washington, D.C. The wet opposition, 
knowing that there is no possibility of re- 


' pealing the Eighteenth Amendment, is now 


launching a campaign of nullification. 
The wets are working for the repeal of 
State enforcement codes, hoping thus to 
undermine and destroy the effectiveness 
of Federal laws. 

The Society passed a resolution pre 
sented by Dr. Carlyle Summerbell com- 


mending the enforcement policy of Presi- 
dent Hoover, and calling upon citizens 
everywhere to combat the wet campaign. 

The treasurer’s report revealed an in- 
crease of over 29 per cent. in contributions 
from members and friends during the 
year. This seems to have been a result 
of the advertising done in THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGIsterR during the past year. It may in 
part be due to the increased activity of 
the wets. 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church in New York City, 
gave the chief address. He presented the 
wet argument briefly and turned with all 
his splendid power to the challenge of the 
day. Prohibition is gaining ground. Con- 
ditions have improved. Even one of the 
wettest of New York newspapers stated 
recently in an editorial note that of course 
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it had always maintained that conditions 
are better now than in the days of the 
licensed saloon! ‘Two classes of society 
may be injured by prohibition, Mr. Holmes 
asserted—the idle rich and the dregs of 
human poverty. The bootleg traffic feeds 
the depraved appetite of the one and em- 
ploys the other in crime. These may not 
be improved by prohibition, but the whole 
mass of population in between reaps the 
harvest of unlimited benefits. Mr. Holmes 
called particular attention to college youth. 
In his college days, a quarter of a century 
ago, a literary fraternity to which he be- 
longed in Harvard had a private bar. 
Drink was served in the fraternity at 
all times. On some occasions, only he and 
one other member would refuse to drink. 
In those days, too, the Cambridge police 
detailed officers to meet the late cars from 
Boston and look after students too drunk 
to find their way home. One policeman, 
who has been on the force for many years 
and has watched the whole change from 
license to prohibition, laughs when asked 
if conditions are as bad as before. Drunk- 
enness has ceased to be a problem there. 

The wets to-day are in the position of 
a retreating army; they move from one 
defense to another, driven by the superior 
force of the enemy.’*They advocated re- 
peal until the public saw that this move 
could be blocked by only one branch in 
each of thirteen State legislatures. They 
advocated beer and wine until the public 
saw that a beer and wine saloon was just 
as deadly as any other. Hard liquor would 
flow through the same spigot. “It is to 
laugh.” Then they took up the Canada 
system as a substitute for our own, but 
that now has exploded. Conditions in 
Canada are at the lowest ebb. The wets 
now turn to state rights, the most ridicu- 
lous and insecure position of all. The 
liquor traffic is on the retreat. The chal- 
lenge of the day is to pursue the enemy 
to his final and permanent defeat. 


No one should expect one hundred per 
cent. enforcement of the prohibition law. 
No law ever can be that rigidly enforced. 
But that is not the question. Has the law 
improved conditions? It has. Let the 
best authorities speak. Read such books 
as that of Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, 
“Prohibition Still at Its Worst.” 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. William Tilton, Cambridge, 
Mass.; vice-pres., Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
of West Roxbury, Mass.; secretary, Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell, Roslindale, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Edward P. Furber, Watertown, 
Mass.; directors: Herbert S. Brown, Ded- 
ham, Mass.; Rev. Ward R. Clark, Saco, 
Maine; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rey. Chester A. Drummond, New- 
ton, Mass.; Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., 
Portland, Ore.; Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell, 
Mass.; Rev. James A. Fairley, White 
Plains, N.Y.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Mrs. L. B. Heston, Toledo, Ohio; Rey. 
Francis R. Holden, Rockland, Mass.; Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio; Rey. 
Forrester Macdonald, Hyde Park, Mass. ; 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass. ; 
Mrs. George Whiting, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Rey. Edgar 8. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; and 
Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, Calif. 
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And Freedom Won! 


NANIMOUSLY, hotly, the ministers at the 

luncheon of the Ministerial Union, during 
Anniversary Week, rose to declare there must be 
freedom of speech. There was a reason. One of the 
subjects on the regular program was Birth Control. 
At a late hour, Lorimer Hall in Tremont Temple, 
engaged for the address, was denied the Fellowship 
for Social Justice, under whose auspices the subject 
was to be discussed, because of the superintendent’s 
fear that the Boston police would close up the meet- 
ing and disperse the audience. They have been 
doing that sort of thing ever since Mayor James 
M. Curley, reflecting the Roman Catholic belief 
against birth control, thundered threatenings and 
otherwise intimidated owners of public halls six 
years ago. There has not been a single meeting 
favoring birth control in a regular public place in 
all this time, though a noted Jesuit spoke at Ford 
Hall within the year against birth control, and that 
fact carries its own condemnation of the rotten in- 
justice that has got into the municipal government 
of this backward city. 

In their perplexity, the Fellowship, we are in- 
formed, tried churches in Boston of our own faith, 
and finally received an invitation from the Boston 
University theological school to hold the meeting 
in Robinson Hall. We know now who is liberal and 
who believes in freedom of speech. The Methodists! 

Before this invitation had been accepted, the min- 
isters, hearing that an invitation under Unitarian 
auspices was not forthcoming from convenient 
churches in the city, expressed their zeal and sent 
an emissary in the person of Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin to the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association which was at the time 
wrestling with the question in great deliberateness. 
The ministers, by a rising vote, asked that the Asso- 
ciation invite the Fellowship to hold their meeting 
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in Eliot Hall, at 25 Beacon Street. The invitation 
was given, but with the restriction that not more 
than one hundred persons might attend, on account 
of the building construction. That was regarded 
as fair, the uncertain situation was saved so far as 
Unitarian loyalty to the only principle that distin- 
guishes our communion is concerned, and the Fel- 
lowship decided to accept gratefully the generous 
and unafraid hospitality of the Methodists in the 
hour of need. 

Thus an incident which might have been an un- 
happy episode, passed. We wish to pay our tribute 
to the Unitarian Church in Lexington for being the 
first to invite the Fellowship to meet under their 
auspices—where Theodore Parker’s soul goes 
marching on, where America began! And praise 
to the church in Roslindale, whose minister, Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell, is always instant for our lib- 
erties. Let it also be recorded that there is no 
ordinance or law against holding meetings on the 
subject of birth control in Boston or elsewhere in 
the State. In.the General Laws of Massachusetts, 
Chapter 272, covering related matters, there is 
nothing to warrant any police action against such 
an orderly, ethical, and churchly assemblage as the 
Fellowship for Social Justice always gathers for 
its annual meeting. The truth is the whole atmos- 
phere of the city is fetid with decayed spiritual and 
civil liberties, for which outrageous condition pon- 
tifical religion and incorporated economic truculence 
are chiefly responsible. We Unitarians must 
breathe in higher air. We rejoice that the call was 
answered: “Rise up, O men of God!” 


Unity and Reality 


MONG OUR MINISTERS is a devoted believer 

in church unity. He advises us, he admonishes 

us that it is coming, and we ought to be in it when 

the blessed time arrives. Being of a hard and nar- 

row Unitarian mind, we make up said mind and 

asseverate that because everybody is doing it, we 

will not. That course of behavior, we say reassur- 

ingly to ourselves, is just what all true Unitarians 

have followed. If the majority is for a thing, in 
religion, it must be wrong! 

That is a good argument, but we have a dozen 
more. The best one, we think, is that we must have 
a particular religion in order to have religion. We 
must be distinctive in our faith in order to have 
real fellowship. For anybody to have just religion, 
is as preposterous as that anybody should have just 
love. We call that sort of thing so broad it is flat. 
The trouble with union is plain and, in our view, 
pathetic. They who push it-do not see that in order 
to have a particular religion (by means of which 
we enter into appreciation and co-operation with 
people of other religions) we must have our own 
beliefs, our particular, peculiar concepts, born of 
our separate and peculiar lives. It is impossible 
for us to have unity except through diversity. That 
is why we do not believe in church union, nor in 
church unity. 

We believe in religious unity, which is entirely 
beyond any institution. Religious unity is spir- 
itual, free, and compounded of the full expression 
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of manifold different elements. Indeed, the more 
pronounced the differences are in the component 
parts, the more beautiful and natural is the result- 
ant unity. Then we have that deep principle alive 
in us of our essential oneness as human beings. The 
evil of union and unity in the church is that to get 
it the zealous ones have to whittle away so many 
things in religious statement to find that which 
will not offend anyone, there is nothing left. Such 
unity is hollow and gives the earnest soul some- 
thing like a pain. As things actually work out, 
however, all unions and unities in churches are 
more or less fraudulent, because some one particu- 
lar religion does prevail, and all the rest are 
shunted aside. Show us where this is not true. 


The Last Stand 


N ONE QUESTION the seven hundred evan- 
gelical ministers who were put through an in- 
quiry about their beliefs stood together—their faith 
in God. On fifty-five other questions submitted by 
Prof. G. H. Betts they varied greatly, though not 
surprisingly; and the theological students in five 
institutions were, as one should hope, more ad- 
vanced than their elders, in their heterodoxy. We 
have not the space to give the details of the replies, 
which came from men representing forty-three sects 
or denominations, but we do express our gratifica- 
tion that there is sign of a glimmer of theological 
enlightenment. 

That there should be unanimity about God is, in 
the circumstances, to be expected. In this question 
there is no definitiveness. ‘Do you believe that God 
exists?” Every variety of concept of ultimate 
Reality, from extreme humanism to deistic anthro- 
pomorphism, might qualify under the answer “Yes.” 
That question brought one hundred per cent. re- 
- plies. Of course, everybody believes in God, if 

he is permitted to define his ideas of God. So 
the matter amounts to almost nothing in real 
significance. 

It is very interesting that the God doctrine, even 
so vague, is the only one left whole in its claim upon 
the faith; all the other questions—about the Bible, 
Jesus, evolution, conditions for becoming and being 
a Christian, the Virgin Birth—brought forth an- 
swers ranging from marked dubiety to downright 
denial. The students, it is noted, are three times 
as heterodox as their fathers in Israel on most 
issues, if they are issues; their negative replies to 
such questions as the second coming of Christ and 
the need of believing in the Virgin Birth in order 

_that one become a Christian, indicate the truly re- 
markable change which has come over the evan- 
gelical world. 

The last stand is, and is bound to be, about the 
idea of God. The next ten years will bring a great 
battle for this dogma in all the churches. At pres- 
ent the theological professors are talking about it, 
and a few of the bolder orthodox ministers in the 
several churches are thinking about it. It is not yet 
the time to be really in earnest on the subject, but 
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the time is approaching. 
coming to judgment. 


Change This Fashion! 


ASHIONS IN RELIGION, as Bishop McConnell 

told us, are changing. Attention to one of them 
we commend to his ecclesiastical sartorial genius. 
It belongs to him peculiarly because he is the last 
great church figure standing clearly on the horizon 
of the social gospel. (We mean that this long 
fashionable gospel is yielding, and theology is com- 
ing into the mode. But that is a word of prophecy, 
merely in passing; to it we shall come again. ) 

We wish the social gospelers would get some 
sense of value about the importance of doctrines 
outside their special field, which is, as a matter of 
fact, not so much a field of doctrine as of action. 
Let them make that appreciation a fashion. For 
instance, The World T'o-morrow is ever at pains to 
toss off with nonchalance any presumption of the- 
ology’s right to a place in the religious sun. When 
a word is said about the beginning of a new move- 
ment to-day which shall take an intelligent stand 
on religious beliefs in a Fundamentalist dark age, 
so that people will not have to “park their brains 
outside when they enter a church door,” this journal 
utters a rejoinder which shows it does not know 
that not altruistic impulse but Idea is at the bottom 
of all behavior, individual as well as social. We 
must think before we act. Nor does it apprehend 
that the radical insistence upon a new theology is 
directed precisely, unerringly, at the consummation 
of social ethics for which The World To-morrow 
stands. 

Whatever else may be said of humanism, for in- 
stance, this much is true: the conventional, that is, 
orthodox, beliefs of Christendom, all the way 
through, which humanism opposes, are indifferent 
to and subversive of that reformation and revolu- 
tion in the social order which the lovers of a new 
humanity desire. The orthodox God will take care 
of that, the orthodox say. The theological radicals 
to-day are the supporters of the advocates of a new 
social order. The editors of The World To-morrow 
and their friends, unfortunately, have not the wit 
to know their best allies. 

Recognizing the need of intelligence in religion, 
the editors yet jump quickly, impatiently, unintel- 
ligently to the ethical and social, demanding action. 
When they say they are “tired of these courageous 
Davids who bravely hurl their stones at dead 
Goliaths, while the giant of industrial injustice 
claims its victims without interference from their 
martial enterprise,” we ask them to name any theo- 
logical leaders of the new day who are such socially 
cowardly, indifferent persons. On the contrary, 
every one of the new prophets is passionately alive 
to social iniquity, and in the forefront of social ad- 
justment, even revolution. They have both doctrine 
and deed to their credit, and walk in ways that are 
far sounder and much more just to their coworkers 
than the impetuosity and unjustified superiority of 
their biting brethren. 


God, the concept, is 
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Bible Reading 


It seems that, among modernist churches, the reading of the Bible as 
a part of worship is going out of fashion. While in conservative households 
of faith, Scripture lessons still constitute an important element in every 
order of service, by progressives they are being replaced by selections from 
what H. G. Wells calls the “Bible of Civilization.” Without question, the 
practice has its advantages; yet for the older habit there is still much to 


be said. 


For one thing, the King James Version of the Hebrew and 


Christian Scriptures contains the purest wells of English undefiled. Its 
pages abound in prose and verse of surpassing dignity and beauty, which, 
apart from their theological significance, have exerted a powerful influence 


upon our civilization. 


Since, nowadays, few liberals read the Bible, the 


church is about the only place where they can preserve contact with it. 
On Sunday morning they have an opportunity to hear portions of it read, 
io freshen their acquaintance with prophecy, psalm, Gospel, as well as 
with myths, sagas, legends, whose influence has entered deeply into our 
art, literature, laws. Not to know these is to lack the soundest, deepest 
culture. Hence we are inclined to agree with the advice once given to a 
young minister by Edward Everett Hale: “Give the people big chunks of 


Scripture.” 


Conversion 
GEORGH R. DODSON 


Tn PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 
By Elmer T. Clark. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

The psychology of religion was founded 
by Starbuck, whose work was so solid 
that it is still significant. Professor 
James, by his brilliant and suggestive 
treatment, advanced the subject. These 
scholars have been followed by many 
other writers on the same subject. The 
laborious investigation reported in this 
volume was carried on by Dr. Clark with 
the assistance of sixty teachers in as many 
colleges. The research has been wide and 
deep, and the conclusions deserve the 
consideration of thoughtful men every- 
where who are interested in religious edu- 
eation. The author started out to find, 
among other things, whether the changes 
in American conditions in the last thirty 
years have produced corresponding changes 
in religious life. The result is fairly clear. 
“The data seem to indicate that the tend- 
ency is definitely away from the Definite 
Crisis type of awakening and in the direc- 
tion of the smoothing of experience until 
it approximates a relatively normal and 
uneventful type of development.” We are 
approximating Horace Bushnell’s ideal. 
He said, “The child is to grow up a Chris- 
tian and never know himself as being 
otherwise.” Only a very small per cent. 
of people, less than three, who have re- 
ceived a religious education, pass through 
a definite emotional crisis. It has been 
said that the fact that one needs con- 
version, or is converted, is evidence that 
one’s education has been neglected. An- 
other striking fact seems to have come to 
light; namely, that during the last thirty 
years, the age of religious awakening has 
been lowered from fifteen to twelve, in 
the case of those whose religious life is 
one of gradual development: The age for 
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definite crises, however, remains station- 
ary. The author points out that the reli- 
gious life which a few generations ago 
was regarded as typical was partly the 
result’ of the old Calvinistie preaching 
and is disappearing as that declines. He 
warns us, however, against supposing that 
everybody is sufficiently well educated to 
dispense with the experience of conver- 
sion. Millions of people receive no reli- 
gious education, and these, the author 
thinks, will come into the religious life 
through a definite crisis, if they come at 
all. The book closes with a warning 
against certain dangers of religious edu- 
cation. The author tells us that peda- 
gogical methods and even morality, im- 
portant as they are, are not religion; that 
religion will die when the mystical ele- 
ment in it perishes. The volume includes 
charts from which the statistical sum- 
maries have been made and which will 
help the reader to realize the immense 
labor which has gone into this study. The 
book is well organized, and’ there is a 
bibliography and an index. 


Withheld Completions 


THOMAS SpRGEANT Perry: A Mpmorr. 
John T. Morse, Jr. 
Company. $3.50. 

In this pleasantly written tribute of af- 
fection, Mr. Morse portrays a scholar who 
loved books and beauty, a high-minded 
gentleman with wit and a gift for friend- 
ship. Perry was a descendant of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and a grandson of Com- 
modore Perry of Lake Erie. He taught 
for a while at Harvard, apparently with 
success yet without securing for himself 
a permanent appointment. Thereafter he 
lived mostly in Boston, though with occa- 
sional long absences in Europe and one 
sojourn of three years in Japan. For a 
time he did literary work of merit. Al- 
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ways he was a delightful letter-writer and 
a trenchant critic of the world as he 
watched it pass by. The book leaves one 
with a sense of regret that a man of such 
genuine, even profound, scholarship, and 
with so great literary gifts, should have 
accomplished so little. It is, indeed, no 
small thing that a man should fill eighty 
years with strong friendships, fineness of 
character, and knowledge of much of life’s 
best things. But Perry seems to have 
lacked either the ambition to strive for 
any extended reputation, or the industry 
to labor at some task of permanent value 
to the world. He dwelt apart, apparently 
indifferent to success, feeling that America 
cared nothing for what he had to offer. 
And he had certain marked limitations of 
outlook; so that he seems to have under- 
stood little of America outside of Boston, 
and to have gathered surprisingly little 
from his prolonged stay in Japan under 
very favorable conditions. Whether the 
fault was his or that of the age and land 
in which he lived, he never brought to 
full fruition the gifts that lay in him, and 
the loss is ours as much as it was his. 
The Memoir will be cherished by those 
who knew Perry’s lovable personality. It 
is a footnote to the Boston of a passing 
generation and is not likely to attract 
attention beyond a limited circle. 
H. W. F. 


Siegesallee 

THE HOHENZOLLERNS. By Herbert Hulen- 
berg. Translated by M. M. Bozman. New 
York: The Century Company. $4.00. 

In Berlin, one of the prominent avenues 
of the Thiergarten is lined with a row of 
statues erected by the late Kaiser in 
memory of his ancestors. commemorating 
the glories of the Hohenzollern line from 
its earliest beginnings down to the most 
recent representatives of this royal 
dynasty. With pompous dignity, the suc- 
cession of sculptures glorifies the reigning _ 
house which governed Prussia for more 
than five hundred years. Something of 
the same sort, though less in the spirit 
of adulation than of consideration for the 
exact truth, has been done by the author 
of this work. Herr Bulenberg is one of 
the leading historians and biographers of 
modern Germany. As an interpreter of 
the United States to his countrymen, he 
has rendered no small service. Bssen- 
tially a republican, thoroughly imbued 
with democratic ideas, he has scant ad- 
miration for the trappings of royalty. 
Undeceived by the glamour of crowns and 
thrones, moved solely by the desire to 
come at the simple truth, he brings the 
gift of a trained historical scholar to the 
consideration of his subject. 

His chapters present a candid examinn- 
tion of the rulers of the house of Hohen-’ 
zollern, their actual personalities, their 
strength and weakness, what they did, 
how they lived, how far their careers 
affected the history of Germany and of 
Europe for good or ill. The result is like 
walking through a gallery of portraits 
painted by a master hand, with a scrupu- 
lous regard for reality. With growing in- 
terest, the reader follows the lengthening 
line of these exponents of despotic govern- 
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ment from the time when, in the four- 
teenth century, they first emerged as 
electors of the Mark of Brandenburg, 
down to recent times, when their descend- 
ants found their regal power crashing in 
ruin about their ears. He sees the 
dynasty at first gathering power, through 
military successes adding to its territory 
and increasing its authority, ultimately 
acquiring regal and imperial prestige, only 
in the end, through the overweening love 
of power, self-confidence, and blindness to 
the aspirations of the people and to the 
ideas current in modern civilization, on 
the part of its latest representatives, con- 
demned to utter failure, exile in a foreign 
land. He sees, also, how through the 
various generations of this family, cer- 
tain traits unmistakably reproduced them- 
selves, with differing intensity, from the 
first Hohenzollern to the last. In his dis- 
trust of the people, no less than in his 
pride of race, fondness for display, theat- 
ricality, faithlessness to his friends, and 
thirst for autocratic power, the present 
exile of Doorn proved himself not more a 
lineal descendant of Frederick William IV. 
than of his earlier ancestors in more dis- 
tant centuries. The only wonder is that 
these crowned heads were suffered to re- 
main upon the Prussian throne so long, so 
manifold were their weaknesses, so en- 
tirely lacking were they in the qualities of 
true kingship. 

Yet, in all these character-sketches, there 
is no attempt to lay undue stress upon the 
darker aspects of each picture. In each 
instance, the truth is the more damning 
because it is laid bare in a manifest spirit 
of fair play. Due honor is given to what 
in each career is admirable. Such rulers 
as the Great Elector and Frederick the 
Great are given credit for what they did 
and were. It is only because these were 
exceptions to the general rule that by con- 
trast the essential incompetency of their 
successors and predecessors for their jobs 
becomes tragically evident. Of course, it 
is the final chapters, which deal with Wil- 
helm II., his grandfather, father, and son, 
that are most interesting. These are in- 
cisive, searching, brilliant, outspoken. Of 
the last Kaiser, the author does not hesi- 
tate to assert, “He was one of the most 
brilliant frauds ever wrapped in the royal 
ermine.” The childishness and cowardice 
of. the monarch who throughout his reign 
thought only of himself, who for thirty 
years incessantly reminded his soldiers of 
their oath to support the government, only, 
in the final crisis, himself to desert the 
colors and consider his personal safety, are 
painted with unsparing hand. Equally in- 
teresting is the study of the Crown Prince, 
as well as that of the Emperor Frederick. 
The latter, to us, seems nearer the truth 
than the conclusions arrived at by Ludwig 
concerning that ill-fated man. The book 


also presents Queen Louise, the mother of. 


William I., in a light entirely novel. It 
now appears that, beautiful and charming 
as she was, few of the virtues commonly 
attributed to her were really hers. 
Considered in its entirety, this work is 
valuable as a contribution to history. Its 
publication cannot fail to help solidify 
the anti-monarchical feeling in present- 
day Germany, for it proves that as rulers 
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the Hohenzollerns had long outlived their 
usefulness. Essential types of despotism, 
their country is well rid of them. The 
only thing to be regretted is that a catas- 
trophe like the World War was necessary 
to drive them from their thrones. 

A.B. H. 


Good Preaching 


IMPHRISHABLHD Dreams. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

This book deserves its title. Here is 
that rare thing, a volume of sermons of 
real distinction. It passes the hardest test 
published sermons can survive—the test of 
appetite for second reading and for more 
of the same spirit. The author is well 
known for several volumes, for pastorates 
in the East and Middle West, particularly 
Detroit, and he is now the minister of 
the American Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
real, Canada. 

When Felix Adler and Dean Hodges 
were introduced to each other, the first 
question Professor Adler asked was what 
the Dean made the chief object of his 
course in Homiletics. ‘I tell the men that 
they must first of all make their sermons 
interesting,” Hodges replied. If he, or 
anyone, could have told intending preach- 
ers how to do this, dullness would no 
longer be suggested by the word sermon. 
There is no recipe except that given by 
Charles Dudley Warner to the Wellesley 
College girl who asked how she was to get 
that good taste which he had said was 
indispensable in art. “A good way,” he 
replied, “is to be born with it.’ If there 
is another way, it is by contagion. Teach- 
ing will not do it—not even Dean Hodges 
could make preachers interesting by in- 
struction. But to read Dr. Hough’s ser- 
mons, and catch their immediacy, pace, 
crisp way of putting things, tact in illus- 
tration, wide outlook, point of view—above 
all, their breadth of spirit and compre- 
hension, combined with insight—ecannot 
fail to give preachers, young and old, a 
fresh sense of opportunity and delight. 
And his knowledge of Greek is a prime 
factor. For the reader who sits in the 
pews, these sermons will seem to be speak- 
ing. They have voice. Many of them were 
spoken before distinguished congregations, 
in Oxford, Birmingham, London, and other 
English pulpits. While written, they have 
the extemporaneous quality which most 
manuscripts smother. Their topics are 
contemporaneous. The problems tingle 
with reality. Dr. Hough deals with the 
topics of the day, but always manages to 
come out on the high ground of the reli- 
gion of Christ. And it never bothers you. 

: J. W. D. 


Calles, Prophet, Reformer 


Mexico BEFORE THE WORLD. PuBLIC Docvu- 
MENTS AND ADDRESSES OF PLUTARCO ELIAS 
Caties. Translated from the Spanish and 
edited by Robert Hammond Murray. New 
York: The Academy Press. $1.00. 

If one brings to the reading of this book 
an open and impartial mind, he will be 
stirred with sympathy for the speaker and 
his programme. The man is convincingly 
frank and sincere in his declaration of 
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political faith. He is undoubtedly moved 
by a passion for social justice. He is de 
voting himself to the improvement of the 
condition of the masses who have been 
exploited for four centuries, ground down 
in hopeless poverty, ignorance, and servi- 
tude. He is neither anti-foreigner nor 
bolshevistic. He is first and last a patri- 
otic Mexican, working for freedom and 
progress in his country, and ‘seeking to 
arouse and equip the people to participate 
in the opportunities for prosperity and 
culture offered by modern civilization in 
free, democratic states. He welcomes for- 
eign capital, if it will go to Mexico to help 
the country and not to exploit it in heart- 
less selfishness. The style of the speaker 
is clear and forceful, often eloquent. 
These addresses of ex-President Calles 
should make many friends in the United 
States for the cause of national independ- 
ence and social justice in Mexico. 
F. J. @. 


Tabloid Reviews 


MEMOIRS OF A GoTHIC AMERICAN. By Anne 
Kavanagh-Priest. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

A work chiefly notable for what it fails 
to accomplish. The author’s manifest in- 
tention is to present a spiritual autobi- 
ography cast in the form of fiction. Em- 
ploying the first person singular throughout, 
her story describes the successive stages 
of development, social, moral, spiritual, 
of a young girl, daughter of an old New 
England family, reared on a New Hamp- 
shire farm. The descriptions of the 
heroine’s ancestry, the members of her im- 
mediate family, the various influences and 
contacts which helped to shape her char- 
acter, for good and ill, are not without 
merit. But there is altogether too much 
of it. The book is as long as the average 
biography. With such meticulous care 
every sensation and experience, however 
trivial, is set down, that the general effect 
is prosiness unrelieved. Long before the 
end is reached, the reader grows hope- 
lessly bored with the whole thing. At 
least, that is what happened to one reader, 
who did his best to preserve an impartial 
mind and follow the long, involved narra- 
tive to its final page. Ay Bes Ets 


Birp 1n Hanp: A PLAY IN THRED ACTS. By 
John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50. 

The latest drama from the pen of John 
Drinkwater differs from his previous work 
in that it is a comedy of English country 
life, somewhat after the manner of Eden 
Phillpotts’ The Farmer’s Wife and Yellow 
Sands. Adopting the well-worn plan of a 
group of people meeting, by chance, at 
a village tavern, and passing the night 
there, it is a study of rustic psychology 
and contrasting manners accomplished 
with a skill genuinely artistic. The plot, 
though slight, works through consistently 
to a logical climax. Each character is 
clearly defined and warmly human, the 
central figure, the old inn-keeper, rugged, 
obstinate, and persistently class-conscious, 
being especially well done. The play has 
been one of the season’s successes in both 
London and New York. A.B. HL 
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Tupik School 
WINIFRED DAVIDSON 

There were three  tupiks—sealskin- “Good, Karek! Welcome to school!” 


covered tents—standing in a group on the 
bleak Alaskan flats. From the peak of 
the central tupik, which was also the 
largest, flew a small new American flag. 
It looked very brave. It was a sign to 
all who lived in the tiny village and back 
hills that an American summer school had 
been established, where never before had 
any such institution flourished. 

But the school was empty. All the 
boys and girls—nine—and their teacher, 
Marie Runnell, were caught at the edge of 
the glacier. They were standing on a 
slippery crag; and none of them, not even 
Karek, who was the biggest and strongest 
of all, could find a way to get down to 
safety. Only a moment before they had 
been laughing as they ran over the gray- 
white hill road; and now, yielding to the 
hot summer sun, the road had turned into 
a moving ice river; and they had had a 
wild seramble up to the rock. 

Marie, keeping the children close to 
her, looked off toward the tupiks and the 
tiny village in the distance. She could 
not help, although danger threatened, re- 
calling for an instant that first day of her 
school. : i 

She had been half-laughing, half-wail- 
ing: “There are no seats, no desks, very 
few books, one tiny blackboard, a package 
of scratch pads and some pencils! And 
that’s about all, Dad!” 

“Tt’s a fine equipment!” exclaimed 
Doctor Len Runnell, who had come north 
to study soil conditions when his daughter 
had been sent to teach one of the very 
first Alaskan schools. ‘Many a little red 
schoolhouse back home started with less.” 

“But those little red schoolhouses had 
roofs and doors. I ean’t understand yet 
why the company didn’t like the idea of a 
school. Why didn’t they have the build- 
ing ready when we got here?” 

“T heard in the village yesterday that 
a load of lumber is on its way from down 
south.” 

“On the way! Why, it will be dead of 
winter before it gets here. Well, we've 
done our best. School is opened.” 

“But where are your pupils?” 

Not a single boy or girl had appeared, 
though the invitational flag had been fly- 
ing for many hours. 

“We'll have to go to the village and 
coax them one by one to come and be 
taught. No, Dad! Here’s the first! He's 
a head taller than I am!” 

A boy of about thirteen came slowly 
toward the tupiks. At sight of him, 
Doctor Runnell disappeared into his own 
tent. 

TH 
laughed. 

“My name Karek!” announced the boy, 
in slow, imperfect English. It sounded 
more like “Mah nahm Kahr’k.” 


get the hot water ready,” he 


said Marie, taking his hand and smiling 
so that he understood her meaning, 
though not her words. “Now, the first 
thing is—a good wash!” 

She showed him the difference between 
her own scrubbed hands and his very 
dirty ones. He grinned. Then she showed 
him a nice new first reader, and explained 
that his hands must be clean before he 
could touch those fresh pages. Under- 
standing in a flash, he went with her to 


Dr. Runnell’s tent and learned there 
his. first and most important lesson, 
cleanliness. 


All day Marie taught Karek. He was 
quick to learn; and when he said good-by, 
she tried to make him understand that 
he must bring other children with him 
next day. 

Next day, however, no one came with 
Karek. It was the same for a week. 
Marie was troubled. When Karek could 
understand her question, she asked him: 

“Why don’t your brother and sister 
come?” 

“No like wash,” said Karek. 
afraid soap in the eye.” 

Marie laughed. “That is the best part 
of school, isn’t it, Karek? To learn to be 
clean and to keep well and strong? You 
bring them to-morrow.” 

But to-morrow they refused to come. 
Marie then said, “You and I will go to 
the village, Karek, and bring them.” 

Karek shook his head at first, but at 
last consented to go. When the others 
saw them coming, there was a strange 
scurrying together. The young Alaskans 
met Karek and Marie near a heap of 
stones and broken shells. Their leader 
was Jan Ikoo, who was about Karek’s 
size. Jan picked up a piece of shell and 
threw it at Karek. It glanced off his 
boot leg and struck Marie’s shoe. 

Karek sprang in front of Marie to 
shield her from other missiles which were 
suddenly hurtling through the air. In 
his own language, he shouted: 

“Stop! Stop! Do not hurt her! She 
likes you! She has not come to hurt you, 
but to do good things for you. Listen, 
and she will tell, and I will make you 
understand, what good this school will 
be for you.” 

The victory for learning was quickly 


ree 
Wistaria Blossoms 
I see them on my trellises and walls 
And straightway dream of distant water- 
falls; 

But when to distant waterfalls I roam, 

I dream of my wistarias at home. 
—Charies Dalmon. 


“They 


Sentence Sermon 
He leadeth me.—Psalm eaiil. 2. 
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won after that. Marie talked to the chil- 
dren and Karek translated her words. 

At last, Jan shouted: “All right. I 
will be washed and learn to be smart boy. 
Come on, all you! Follow me to the 
school! If anyone runs off, I will dip him 
into old Grandpa Woogi’s water vat, head 
down.” 

The children soon learned to keep clean. 
They loved their pictured lessons. Pen- 
cils and paper were the best toys they 
had ever possessed. Within six weeks 
they had all learned enough English to 
be able to converse with Marie and Doctor 
Runnell. 

“They’ve earned a picnic, Dad,” said 
Marie, that warm day in July. “We're 
going out toward the hills, and eat our 
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Exclusive 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The morning glories do not mix 
With other folks; they rise at six, 
And up the corn they gayly creep 
When all the world is still asleep. 


They twine and twirl their pretty frocks; 
They tease the haughty hollyhocks; 

But when the sun ascends the sky, 

No morning glory can he spy. 


They’ve disappeared! Not one is seen! 
What can this strange performance mean? 
Just this—they nap the hours away 
Curled up inside their bed-rolls gay! 


te 


lunch among the flowers. Karek says 
there are beautiful wild flowers up there.” 

“Come back early,” cautioned her father. 

And now it was doubtful whether they 
could return before nightfall, maybe not 
then! Perhaps the night would not turn 
cold enough to freeze the river! 

“Isn’t there any path that we can take, 
higher in the hills or down there behind 
this rock?” asked Marie, appealing to the 
two biggest boys. 

Karek lay down on his stomach and 
began to look all around the rock. Jan 
shook his head. 


“No good luck on rocks,” he said. “Too 
high here. No can get down—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Karek. “See, Miss 
Marie! I can slide down from here. Jan 


can slide after me and stand on my 
shoulders. You can hand down young 
ones to Jan, to me.” 

“But how shall we get home from 
there?” asked Marie, gazing at the glacier 
water flowing toward the flats. 

“I know fine way,” Karek assured her. 
“It is a long, long road, but we go home 
sure that way.” 

“All right!” she gave the order. 

Karek slid along the edge of the rock 
and then dropped, landing on his feet. 
“Now!” he called to Jan, who slid slowly 
until Karek had caught his feet and 
steadied them upon his own shoulders. 
“Now, Miss Marie!” said Jan. 

The largest children remaining were 
able to slide a little way, until Jan caught 
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them. He passed them to Karek, who 
stood them on the ground beside him. 
Marie, leaning far over, placed the smaller 
ones in Jan’s arms. Then she herself 
took the slide. 

Through the long twilight the little com- 
pany trudged homewards. They were met 
by Doctor Runnell and the anxious parents 
of the pupils. Before separating, they all 
assembled in a large tupik and had their 
first party. It celebrated more than the 
happy outcome of the picnickers’ adven- 
ture—the success of Marie’s school. 


{All rights reserved] 


Books for Children 


A Wank WitH Anpy. By Pitman and Dear- 
born. Boston: Ginn & Company. $0.80. 

Andy is an interesting little boy who 
eontinues through the book in his adven- 
tures with animals, playthings, the post- 
man, the fireman, and the kind policeman. 
A good supplementary reader, with espe- 
cially fine illustrations by Kayren Draper. 


Lappin. A CHRiIstMAS Strory. By Elspeth 
Hardy. Plymouth: The Memorial Press. 

This little story of a faithful dog was 
worked out by first- and second-grade chil- 
dren, guided by Miss Hardy; so it may 
well be said that it was written by the 
children themselves. The illustrations are 
by Marion Cobb Dries, a Kingston High 
School graduate, and the children of the 
Kingston schools, working collectively with 
their teacher to edit the book, have 
produced this little tale. 


PICTURELAND. By Frank Owen. 
The Lantern Press. $1.76. 

Pictureland reverses the usual order of 
things, where illustrations are made to fit 
the story. Here the drawings came first— 
all done by chlidren—and the verses were 
written from the drawings. They show 
originality and a fine sense of humor, and 
should inspire other children to express 
their ideas in original pictures. 


New York: 


Morn Srory-Hour Favorites. 
Wilhelmina Harper. 
Company. $2.00. 


Miss Harper has made a happy selection 
in compiling this second group of stories 
for children. She has had great experi- 
ence, being a children’s librarian in New 
York City. Some of these stories are taken 
from authors of the old school—Dickens, 
Louisa Alcott, Eugene Field, and others; 
some are by the well-known writers of 
to-day. Thus children may become familiar 
with the best in literature. 

This book has a wide scope—Indian leg- 
ends, humorous stories, Christmas tales, 
and fairy stories. It will meet the needs 
of parents, teachers, and librarians who 
are looking for worth-while material to 
read aloud. 


Compiled by 
New York: The Century 


Betty Leicester. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

A new edition of an old favorite. Betty 
Leicester stands the test of time, and has 
been read and enjoyed by two generations 
of young people. This fifteen-year-old 
heroine, with her wholesome outlook on 
life, appeals to the girl of to-day, even 
though years have elapsed and conditions 
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greatly changed since the book was 
written. 

Betty goes to Tideshead to live with her 
two old aunts while her beloved father is 
away. She is fresh and unspoiled, al- 
though she has traveled abroad, and she 
makes up her mind to bring a little bright- 
ness into the lives of the two aunts and 
also to find her own pleasure in the every- 
day happenings of a small country town. 
Her friends, her outdoor life, and her re- 
lations with her aunts, make healthful and 
enjoyable reading for the average girl. 


PURSUIT OF THE FLYING Baby. By Fred 
Hastman. New York: Willett, Clark and Colby, 
$2.00. 

Willie Thompson’s adventures, when he 
slides up the moonbeam in search of his 
baby sister, are many and varied. During 
the whole of his journey, there is not a 
dull moment. Willie has been put in 
charge of his baby sister at the county 
fair. He ties some gay balloons on the 
soap-box baby-carriage, and lo!—baby and 
carriage are wafted aloft. Willie starts 


te 
Hills 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 
It’s easy going down a hill; 
The tug comes climbing up. 
Everybody plays the game; 
But it’s hard to win the cup! 


te 


in pursuit, lands on a cloud, and meets 
many old friends in his wanderings-— 
among them are Old King Cole, Father 
Time, Red Riding-Hood, Venus, and 
Mars. Finally, he and baby sister are 
wafted back to earth, where his anxious 
parents find him, full of the strange 
happenings of his dream. 


Praks oF INVENTION. By Joseph Leeming. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

An illuminating summary of the inven- 
tions of the past twenty-five years. From 
the first chapter, on the submarine cable, 
to the last, on mastery of the air, it is 
absorbingly interesting. One chapter tells 
how lighthouses are built, amid terrific 
dangers and hardships. The radio, tele- 
phone, submarine, and airplane all give us 
a picture of the patience and heroism of 
those men of vision who made these dis- 
coveries known to the world. The author 
describes these wonders in a clear and 
simple manner, and the book is a valuable 
addition to any library. 


Wuat To Do THE WHOLE YHAR THROUGH. 
By Reba Mahan Stevens. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Every month in the year finds something 
interesting for two little girls to do in 
their spare playtime, and especially on 
rainy days. It may be dressing a new 
kind of paper doll, or painting tin cans in 
bright colors for gifts, or making a little 
bird-house out of bark, under Father’s di- 
rection. They are mostly useful articles, 
and many bits of information are sprinkled 
in by Mother, who suggests the various 
activities. It is illustrated by Florence 
Liley Young. 
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An Astonished Elephant 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKB 


Some years ago there lived in the Lon- 
don Zoo an elephant that had found an 
interesting way to enjoy herself. Her 
hobby was bags and parcels. She collected 
them. Unsuspecting people came along 
carrying handbags, paper bag parcels, or 
just plain brown paper packages. It didn’t 
make the least bit of difference to the 
elephant. She had learned from experi- 
ence that paper bags usually contained 
buns or other treats which visitors had 
brought especially for her; so whenever 
she saw anyone with something in his 
hands, she just reached over and got it. 
Simple, wasn’t it? And such delicious 
things! Not only peanuts—they intended 
the monkeys to have those—but apples, 
popcorn—yes, and even candy. One old 
lady who was carrying home doughnuts 
from the baker’s shop for her own tea 
gave the big elephant the treat of a life 
time, without meaning to, of course. 
Sometimes the packages contained starch, 
or stockings, or, perhaps, books, and an 
elephant with a sweet tooth doesn’t care 
for those. She merely tossed them to one 
side when she discovered their uninterest- 
ing contents, and the owners had to re- 
trieve them very quickly if they didn’t 
want them trampled under foot later on. 

One Saturday afternoon an old gentle- 
man came along with several children. 
The elephant was taking a little cat-nap 
standing on her feet, or else she was lost 
in deep thought, for she didn’t notice them 
coming until they were almost opposite. 
Suddenly she woke up—what a fine large 
paper parcel! Could it be doughnuts? 
Just as the gentleman came alongside, she 
flipped her long trunk up and over and 
skillfully removed the innocent-looking 
paper parcel in the wink of an eye. 

“Hi, there!’ shouted her keeper. He 
gave her a rebuking tap on the head with 
his long stick. 

The elephant did not let go. Up went 
the bag into the air and came down again 
safely beyond the keeper’s reach as it 
popped into a wide waiting mouth before 
the eyes of the astonished children. 
Crunch! Then a shrill trumpeting of in- 
dignation and bewilderment. Out came 
the crushed paper bag with something wet 
and green protruding. 

“You see,” the old gentleman explained 
mildly to the keeper, “I have a hobby 
myself. I grow cactus plants. Wonderful 
new varieties. This is a particularly nice 
one sent me by a South American friend ; 
I hope she hasn’t spoiled it. It has spines 
two inches long!” 

That is all, except that the old gentle- 
man still pursues his hobby, and on Satur- 
day afternoons he still takes his grand- 
children to the Zoo. But the elephant—oh, 
well, the elephant is looking for a new 
pastime just now, and meantime she very 
politely waits and takes paper bags only 
when offered her, and not even then unless 
she has smelled them or been shown what 
they contain. 

[All rights reserved] 
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The Anniversary Sermon 


Dr. F. R. Griffin portrays Christianity as the religion of conquerors 


“For he must reign, till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death.’-—1 Cor. xv. 25-26. 


HRISTIANITY is always best por- 

trayed in pageants, festivals, adven- 
tures, crusades. It is best visualized, not 
by priests in black clothes or monks in 
solitary retreat or by scholars with pale 
faces and stooping shoulders, but by 
knights in shining armor, by explorers 
journeying into unknown lands, by dis- 
eoverers seeking hidden treasures. Its 
truest language is lyric poetry, martial 
music, and songs of battle. The most 
appropriate scenes of its activities are 
seas with rushing tides, mountains, and 
strange forests, busy centers of great 
cities, and all that has solicited the heart 
of conquerors. 

Christianity has its own distinctive char- 
acter. It is unlike the other great reli- 
gions of the world, more unlike than we 
commonly realize, because we _ usually 
think of Christianity in terms of its acces- 
sories or its corruptions rather than in 
terms of its central life. It is the religion 
of repeated paradox. It is willing to risk 
the charge of being continually inconsist- 
ent, visionary, impractical, and yet all the 
time it is fearlessly realistic. It speaks 
of the lame who walk, the blind who see, 
the meek who inherit the earth, the lead- 
ership of children, the dead who are alive, 
of darkness turned to light. Christianity 
has been with us these long centuries. We 
have talked incessantly about it; we have 
struggled to define it because we want to 
see it clearly and surely; we have covered 
the earth with churches to represent it 
and serve it; and all the time we have 
only occasional hints of its astonishing 
character. 

*k 


There have been religions, notably in 
India, which have refused to face the facts 
of life, calling them illusions, saying that 
they only exist in the nightmare of the 
mind. There are such religions to-day, 
affirming what many would like to think 
is true, the non-existence of evil and in- 
justice, of sin and catastrophe. When, 
however, we read the New Testament, we 
find no desire or attempt to evade actual 
conditions, circumstances, facts. There is 
no abstract and confusing philosophy 
there. Life is set forth as it is, men are 
seen and described as they really are. 
The facts of nature are accepted and ac- 
knowledged exactly as they appear to 
young eyes and old eyes; there is no 
glossing over ugly things; everything is 
called by its right and proper name. The 
most literal-minded realist must be satis- 
fied with the plain, simple, straightfor- 
ward language and the unqualified accept- 
ance of the objective reality of things. 
Yet this is not all, since Christianity first 
looks the facts of life in the face, and then 
says to them: “Get thee behind me, Satan, 
thou art a stumbling-block unto me.” 

There have been other religions, begin- 


It was a vivid picture of Christi- 
anity, @ rejoinder to certain seénti- 
mental, fact-ignoring interpretations of 
religion abounding to-day, that Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin presented in his 
Anniversary sermon. The service was 
held Sunday evening, May 19, in Arl- 
ington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
A congregation gathered from far and 
near regions of the United States and 
Canada braved a cold, drizzling rain 
to participate in this opening major 
event of the Week. The service, pref- 
aced by a period of organ and violon- 
cello music, was conducted by Presi- 
dent Louis C. Cornish of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, minister of Arlington Street 
Ohurch. 


ning with Confucius, finding great expres- 
sion in Judaism, exemplified in Puritan- 
ism, which have been primarily or largely 
interested in regulating and correcting 
human conduct. Their ethical contribu- 
tion has been great; their laws, rules, and 
codes have rendered a beneficent service, 
and we must acknowledge with gratitude 
the still potent leadership which these 
religious offer. But when we visualize the 
religion of Confucius, it cannot be with 
rich colors, music, dancing, great feasts, 
and glorious strife. At best, it is a rather 
drab affair; we should find it rather dull. 
We cannot think of Judaism without hear- 
ing the voice speaking from Sinai its 
decalogue of “Thou-shalt-nots.” No one 
can doubt or deny the vast good which has 
come from that decalogue; no one can 
doubt our constant need of obedience to 
it. But it is not repression or regulation 
of human conduct which characterizes 
Christianity. BEthically the most sensi- 
tive, delicate, tender, idealistic of all the 
religions, its ethics are not its secret. 
“When ye shall have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants: we have done that 
which was our duty to do.” 

There have been other religions which 
have found the center of their hope and 
interest in a world and a life beyond 
death. These religions have taught resig- 
nation, submission, and endurance, and all 
with the assurance of future compensation 
and victory. Many of the movements in 
churches which have borne the Christian 
name have done exactly this same thing. 
It was not many years ago that evangelical 
Christianity constantly emphasized its 
chief conviction—that this world is like a 
sinking ship and that man’s one supreme 
need is rescue from the world in order 
that he may be transported to the pure 
and stainless life of heaven. Christianity 
has ministered to the hope of man for a 
better life; but as we read the story of 
the never-still voice of its Founder, we are 
not entertained by Utopian dreams of a 
dim and unknown future. On the con- 
trary, we are summoned to the world that 


now is, to the excellence which may be 
achieved here. There is hope ahead, but 
there is a destiny to be found now; and 
hence the interest of the Founder of 
Christianity was in life rather than in 
after-life. 

Once more, other religions—in fact, 
most religions—have been religions of in- 
stitutions and organizations. Christianity, 


in many of its manifestations, belongs to - 


that group. A Catholic is hardly a Catho- 
lic apart from his church and its sacra- 
ments and ceremonies. The church is a 
final goal. Membership in it is indispens- 
able to salvation. We can hardly think 
of Jews apart from synagogue, Jehovah, 
Sabbath, and Mosaic law. Jews remain 
racially Jews when they leave the syna- 
gogue, but religiously they cease to be 
Jews when they resign from the organized 
body of the synagogue and its beliefs and 
customs. Christianity has been served by 
organizations and institutions, but what 
a great void there is when we think of it 
in terms of churches and creeds and 
rituals. The Founder of Christianity is 
reverenced or worshiped in all the many 
parts of the church which bear his name, 
but no single church has the audacity to 
attempt to pin its label on him or to claim 
him as an organization member. He can- 
not be placed in any church, because no 
church is a sufficient or fitting symbol of 
that which is the mystery and wonder of 
his life. Christianity, in its long history, 
has often, perhaps usually, been institu- 
tionalized and otherworldly in its inter- 
ests, legalistic in its counsel, but its dis- 
tinctive and astonishing character is in 
none of these ways. 
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To-night we meet as the spiritual de- 
secendants of those who were not satisfied 
with the accessories or the corruptions of 
Christianity, who regarded the chureh and 
all the institutions within it as vessels, 
tools, but not the soul or heart itself; who 
had their great hopes of continued life, 
but who saw here in this world the im- 
mediate and holiest arena of religious pur- 
pose and meaning; who honored duty and 
respected law, and yet saw more than law, 
more than duty. These spiritual ancestors 
who took their place in the line of many 
great exemplars were eager to be Chris- 
tians, and, as far as they were able to 
understand it, Christians after the pattern 
of the Founder. That is our heritage. 
May we endeavor to find anew its 
meaning! 

When the Founder had completed his 
work as a Galilean rabbi, his followers 
discovered that there was something in him 
which was very much alive in the world. 
It may be important to say exactly what 
that was, but there is a more important 
consideration. It is better to recognize 
that there was something in him which 
did not cease when he left, better to recog- 
nize that it was what the Apostle implied— 
a reigning, fighting, conquering life. It 
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may be Christ living on in those who have 
been linked to him by the mystery of 
loyalty; it may be God, who was in him 
and who is in us; it may be the man of 
destiny who is ever dissatisfied and im- 
patient with the man of reality. But it 
is far more important to see what the 
Apostle saw than to tell its name or whence 
it came. It was certainly that which was 
in Christ, and it was that which lifted him 
at once and for all time to primacy in the 
world of men. It was that which was 
really distinctive and astonishing in Christ, 
that which was often very quiet and very 
patient but at the same time very militant 
and determined. It girded itself for battle, 
and was never defeated and never neutral. 
It beheld a host of enemies arrayed against 
it, and, with no bitterness, accepted the 
challenge and fought until it had overcome 
all enemies, even the last. 
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This is not fanciful or exaggerated lan- 
guage. There are real enemies of the 
Christ spirit. There is nothing to be 
gained by denying the reality of their ex- 
istence. We had better face them, because 
they conspire against us, and, unless we 
defeat them, they are sure to defeat us. 
These enemies are in our bodies and in 
our minds; they are in our environment, 
in the traditions of society and in nature, 
and they are forever striving against our 
hopes and conspiring against our destiny. 
There is only-loss in saying that they do 
not exist—they are real and they are 
formidable, and it is well to call them 
enemies even if we soften the words and 
eall some of them friendly enemies. If we 
call them illusions, we shall never strive 
against them or gain the victory over 
them. If we call them tyrants and des- 
pots, we shall become fatalists and fail. 
If we call them the final and continuing 
facts, we shall accept them, be regulated 
by them, and enter into humiliating 
servitude. Christianity, with its serene 
realism, faces all these enemies, and, ac- 
cepting the challenge, says: “Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” 

There are facts of nature and of human 
life. We try our best to organize them 
and find in them intelligent meaning, 
justice, and even mercy, but the process 
is baffling, the conclusions unsatisfactory. 
We cannot regard evil as good; we cannot 
regard war, disease, cruelty, as just. Evil 
is an enemy, or at least it is a rival and 
a competitor. What can we do about it? 
It is possible to snap our fingers in the 
face of evil and say, You shall not get me. 
The facts are very strong for a long con- 
tinuance of cruel war. There is enough 
of greed, covetousness, and blindness to 
warrant the belief that war will last far 
into the future. But there is also a valiant 
and undaunted spirit in man which can 
refuse to be the unending instigator or 
victim of war, and which will fight the 
fighter, and not be content until it has 
abolished the enemy. This is the Christ- 
spirit, which has always known battles 
but never defeat. Facts are to be honored; 
it is a foolish man who underrates the 
strength of his enemies; it is a weak man 
who accepts servitude without a contest. 
We look for the meaning of Christianity 
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in laws and creeds, and we look in vain. 
We find it in the spirit which refuses to 
be crucified when the outward body is 
nailed to the cross; which refuses to be 
embittered when disease contests the way ; 
which insists upon loyalty to the highest. 
We may be warriors, knights, explorers, 
adventurers; or we may be slaves and 
mollusks. Christianity is found in the 
former, but never in the latter. We live 
in a society of men and women who are 
accurately and yet considerably described 
as being of “all sorts and conditions.” All 
the virtues and all the vices are in them ; 
they are strong and weak, generous and 
selfish, wise and ignorant. We cannot 
escape living with them, and they cannot 
escape living with us. In the mass they 
are like nature, which conspires to con- 
form us to itself and to subdue us. The 
facts of human life are before us, but be- 
yond the facts is the truth. There is 
something in man, an aspect of his nature, 
a soul which promises and prophesies of 
excellence and victory, which knows that 
if it bows down before the enemy in 
human nature it will be defeated. We like 
to believe that our true aim and true life 
may be won. Christianity affirms the sub- 
lime reality of a spiritual nature which has 
power to go on until it attains the perfec- 
tion of God. When hostile forces rise up 
against the soul, the soul can still be loyal 
to its standards of excellence. Not one of 
us can decide who shall win the game, but 
it is for us to decide whether we shall lose 
or retain our integrity and honor. Chris- 
tianity may be reduced to a theory of life, 
but its essence is loyalty to the potential 
excellence of the soul. Lord Roberts was 
awarded the Victorian Cross, the highest 
honor of his people, for conspicuous valor. 
The award was made on account of one 
act which is modestly recorded in these 
words: “Three sepoys endeavored to lower 
our standard; they were resisted and over- 
powered.” Christianity is like that—the 
resisting and overpowering of those who 
endeavor to lower our life standards. 

The facts are very clear on one point: 
Death is sure and universal; it is an ugly 
fact—this slow disintegration and final 
dissolution of the body. It is the last 
enemy and full of unsatisfied greed. It 
is sure to get our earthly dwelling-house, 
but it need not be given the whole of man. 
We may have sick bodies, but we need 
not have sick hearts and minds. 
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“And how will you be buried?” asked 
Crito. “As you will, if you can catch me 
and I do not elude you,” said Socrates. 
We may be only our bodies, as some say; 
then there is a part of our bodies which 
need not be brought low and dishonored. 
We may be more than bodies, and live 
while bodies are dying and live after 
bodies are dissolved. In any event, bodies 
are rivals, and they will get us if we do 
not get them. We can keep up our 
standards, and then will be given some- 
thing more honorable than a Victorian 
Cross. 

Christianity has its ethics, its organiza- 
tions and institutions, its creeds and 
rituals; but it is more than all of these. 
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It is not an outward thing or a thing of 
any single part of man. It is the regal, 
conquering, crusading spirit in man which 
hungers after excellence and which knows 
no goal or rest short of complete victory 
over all the enemies of the best. Chris- 
tianity is this spirit given confidence and 
courage and wise direction through com- 
panionship with Christ and loyalty to him, 
and likewise given confidence and courage 
through loyalty to all others, whether they 
take the Christ-name or not, in whom the 
reigning spirit of the best has been 
triumphant. 
rH 


It is our proud boast that we spring 
from those who were called free Chris- 
tians, and we have interpreted freedom 
in a multitude of ways. But is it not clear 
that there is a freedom of soul which is 
above all other freedom, and that it is 
only won by victory over the enemies of 
our interior excellence? The inner spirit 
may be bound by the misuse of creeds, 
by dull conformity to rules and laws, and 
by_organization servitude. It was against 
this bondage that our spiritual fathers 
rebelled; and, having won their emanci- 
pation, they turned to the larger and 
more difficult tasks of winning freedom 
from the tyranny of the flesh, the corporate 
evils of society, and all else that wars 
against the soul. This is our heritage: to 
build churches if they are useful instru- 
ments; to develop arts of worship, and to 
formulate thoughts on the mysteries of life, 
if they are good allies; to set forth ways 
of conduct, provided we seek the way 
ahead; but, more than all else, to achieve 
freedom of soul and victory over all the 
enemies which war against the soul. “The 
bending skies solicit man.” And all the 
great hopes and calls of an unrealized yet 
glorious destiny invite us to put on our 
shining armor, to lift up our brave banners, 
to sound martial music, and go forward 
as explorers and conquerors to achieve that 
which Christ achieved—victory over the 
world. 


Proctor a School for Boys 


After June, 1930—Change affects board- 
ing pupils only 

Proctor Academy is to become a school 
for boys after June, 1930. This action 
was taken by the Proctor Academy Cor- 
poration at its meeting in Concord, N.H., 
May 16, on unanimous recommendation of 
the board of trustees. The change affects 
only the boarding pupils. Both girls and 
boys will be accepted as day students, as 
before. 

“This action,” says the statement from 
the corporation, “has been taken only after 
long and careful study, deliberation, and 
advisement, and in the face of the follow- 
ing facts: (1) Steady increase in attend- 
ance of boys and corresponding decrease 
in attendance of girls; (2) growing dis- 
inclination of parents to send their chil- 
dren to coeducational schools. 

“Tt is our belief that this action will 
assure the future success of the school 
both in attendance and financial support,” 
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Laymen’s League, First Ten Years 


Anniversary noted by President Gardner, new Council 
members and honorary vice-presidents chosen, 


ERCY W. GARDNER of Providence, 

R.I., was re-elected for his fourth year 
as president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League at the second of two meetings of 
the League’s Council held May 20 and 21 
of Anniversary Week in Boston, Mass. 
The names of William Roger Greeley, out- 
going member of the Council and a trus- 
tee of THE RecisTeR, and of Dr. Wilmer 
Krusen of Philadelphia, Pa., were added 
to the list of honorary vice-presidents of 
the League. Dr. Krusen is president of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, and heads the League chapter of 
the First Unitarian Church in that city. 
Henry D. Sharpe and John A. Cave, both 
of Providence, were re-elected treasurer 
and assistant treasurer respectively. 

No election was made to the office of ad- 
ministrative vice-president, since Kenneth 
McDougall, who plans to enter another 
field of work, refused renomination. Mr. 
McDougall, however, consented to serve 
until a successor could be obtained. 

Mr. McDougall retires from executive 
work with the League after eight years 
of continuous service to this organization. 
He came to the League in 1921 as district 
secretary for the Middle Atlantie States, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
Two years later he was appointed mission 
secretary, and as such was in the field 
superintending the local organization of 
the preaching mission conducted by the 
League. Later he was elected vice-presi- 
dent for special activities, in which place 
he served until his election to the adminis- 
trative vice-presidency in May, 1926. 

William C. Crawford of Boston was 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association to repre- 
sent the League. Mr. Crawford is head of 
the Boston Trade School and president 
of the Boston City Club. He is a member 
of the First Church in Boston and presi- 
dent of the First Church chapter of the 
League. The Council passed a vote of 
thanks to Isaac Sprague for his four 
years’ service as director. 

Dr. A. Warren Stearns of Billerica, 
Mass., recently appointed commissioner of 
correction for Massachusetts, is among the 
new members of the Council, elections to 
which were announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the League, May 20. The following 
men were chosen to the Council by mail 
ballot: for three years—Willard Austen 
of Ithaca, N.Y., Rowland 8. H. Dyer of 
Washington, D.C., Robert M. Leach of 
Taunton, Mass., John McCarthy of Evans- 
ton, Ill., Prof. John F. Shepard of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Frank C. Smith, Jr., of 
Worcester, Mass., Dr. A. Warren Stearns 
of Billerica, Mass.; for two years— 
Gardner Tilton of Concord, N.H.; for one 
year—Alan McDonald of Omaha, Neb. 

The Council, passing a resolution in 
honor of two distinguished members of the 
Council who died during the past year, 
paid tribute to the late James P. Munroe 
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of Boston and Herbert P. Gleason of New 
York City as being “earnest, devoted Uni- 
tarians, exceptionally zealous in their 
work for the welfare of the community, 
and most loyal in their untiring consecra- 
tion to the church and ‘to the personal 
service of the Unitarian Laymen’s League.” 
Reports of the administrative vice-presi- 
dent and of Dr. Horace Westwood, League 
mission preacher, were received, and a 
budget of $63,481 was voted. 

The League was ten years old this 
spring, having been organized April 11, 
1919. Calling attention to this anniver- 
sary, President Gardner in his address 
before the Council, May 20, briefly re- 
viewed the major services rendered by the 
League in the way of religious publicity, 
promotion of church attendance, the church 
school institutes, the preaching missions, 
and the annual convention of lay church 
workers. He observed, however, that, in 
his opinion, the League had placed too 
much emphasis on “church mechanics.” 
“We have assumed,” he continued, “that 
our church and our denomination and our 
laymen were a group which perhaps had 
sprung full-born and ready to operate in 
every respect, and that our task had been 
one of putting over something which 
needed substantially no improvement.” 

He recommended that the League begin 
its next decade with a “central motive, a 
central policy,” and that this policy should 
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be “the education of our members in all 
of those matters which relate to the lib- 
eral viewpoint.” Referring to the study 
programs recommended last year to the 
chapters, he said: 

“T should like to see us center our efforts 
during the time to come in getting before 
the members of our League these social, 
economic, and religious problems from the 
standpoint of the religious-minded man; 
to get our members to discuss these prob- 
lems, and out of the discussion perhaps 
from time to time evolve something which 
may be worthy of publication and which 
may be worth being made available to 
others besides members of the League.” 

Mr. Gardner also suggested that, in 
place of one national officers’ convention, 
there be held regional meetings in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic region, the 
Middle West, and the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory, in connection with the Pacific Con- 
ference in 1930. Another project advanced 
by Mr. Gardner was the holding of “re- 
treats,” where thoughtful laymen might 
gather with certain ministers for the inti- 
mate discussion of some of the problems 
mentioned in the recommended study pro- 
grams. Chapter visitations, he added, 
should be made by competent men, particu- 
larly for the purpose of aiding chapter 
officers in the overcoming of their special 
difficulties. 


Idea of God 


IVAL McPEAK 


HE deep and continuing interest that 
men and women have in the meta- 
physical foundations of life was evidenced 
by the large audience that gathered for 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League in Unity House, Boston, 
Mass., on the evening of May 20 in Anni- 
versary Week, to hear two notable speakers 
consider “A Workable Idea of God.” They 
were Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Milton, Mass., 
and Dr. Henry N. Wieman, professor of 
the philosophy of religion in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. 
This meeting came in the tenth anni- 
versary year of the League. Before intro- 


ducing the speakers, President Perey W. 
Gardner read this message from the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the General Alliance to 
its “younger brother’: 

“Congratulations to the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League on its tenth birthday! The 
growth of our cause in the past decade has 
been largely due to the new and active in- 
terest of laymen in their home church and 
in the general work. We recall that the 
preaching mission, the Ministers’ Institute, 
the Religious Education Institute at Star 
Island, are among the recognized sources 
of strength to be ascribed directly to the 
League. May it go on from strength to 
strength !” 


Mr. Pomeroy admits the old relation, 
e.g., Father, has passed, and finds Re- 
ality confirmed in great characters 


Mr. Pomeroy, considering his address 
largely as preparing the way for Professor 
Wieman’s presentation, spoke of the con- 
fusion and agnosticism with respect to 
ultimate reality that obtains in the minds 
of people to-day who have rejected the 
ancient supernaturalistic and patriarchal 


ideas of God. He agreed with Walter 
Lippmann that “the acids of modernity 
have eaten away the assumption that we 
are related to God as creatures to a 
creator, aS vassals to a king, as children 
to a father.” To use the word “father” 
with respect to God is to employ a symbol 
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that has lost much of its power since the 
patriarchal and Puritan days. But Lipp- 
mann does not press on to inquire what 
there is in the idea of God. He and other 
fine people leave the question to more per- 
sistent and comprehensive thinkers. 

Dogmatic theology split the universe 
into the natural and supernatural and put 
God on the supernatural side of the gulf 
between the two. This has caused distress 
in an increasing number of people. But 
another form of supernaturalism has also 
done evil in people’s minds. It arises 
from “accepting certain materialistic and 
mechanical aspects of nature as being the 
whole thing.” Certain popular speakers 
and writers do this, although the truly 
scientific scientists are doing their best to 
guard against this fallacy. Mr. Pomeroy 
continued : 

“If you accept a fragmentary report 
and interpretation of nature as being the 
whole thing, then, of course, you must in- 
vent a supernatural being to account for 
all that you have left ‘out of your very 
limited and fallacious view of nature. 
And your supernatural being is Man, even 
although you apply a meaner word to him. 
Surely this is what happens when a man 
like Bertrand Russell talks of human 
beings as ‘the petty parasites of an in- 
different universe.’ He is using a phrase 
which is as abstract and really unwork- 
able as anything ever written by dogmatic 
theologians. The ‘indifferent universe’ is 
only a fraction of reality. And if we ac- 
cept it as the whole, if we limit nature in 
this way, we are bound to break away 
and behave not as petty parasites, but as 
persons who are superior to nature, higher 
than nature, and therefore in a strict 
sense supernatural beings. The danger of 
men becoming supernatural in this sense 
is that they may begin to swagger. I do 
not mean that Bertrand Russell personally 
swaggers; but I think it will sooner or 
later occur to him that there is something 
absurd in his describing himself as petty 
parasite and yet actually behaving in the 
way he does, a miraculous way according 
to his definition of the universe—speaking 
of the ‘good life’ and other novelties. It 
is thus proved that his idea of the uni- 
verse is an unworkable idea. We may use 
another name than that of God, but it 
seems to be inevitable that we should 
admit the Fact. We kick the idol god out 
of the front door, and for a moment ap- 
pear to be left with our own elongated 
human shadow; but the shadow is thrown 
only because the divine light is striking 
at our back. We have only admitted God 
under a longer name.” 

This question of God, said Mr. Pomeroy, 
is especially insistent in America; there 
is reason to hope that the most convincing 
and hopeful answer will come from this 
country. Why? Because Americans haye 
gone ahead with robust self-confidence to 
hew out their future in a physical environ- 
ment which they have trusted, with which 
they have dealt with fortitude and suc- 
cess, believing that the more they know 
of the physical world the better it will be, 
always seeing “something beyond.” 

“It is this very real experience in the 
history of American people,’ Mr. Pomeroy 
continued, “and all other experience of 
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the human race whereby personal and 
social values have been enhanced, which 
gives edge to the question of God. We 
simply cannot be content to be optimists 
in relation to the particular activities of 
the world and the particular aspects of 
life and be pessimists in relation to nature 
and life as a whole. The whole of nature 
is incessantly providing for us human 
beings experiences in which our life takes 
no new significance. And nature ought to 
be regarded as inclusive of all that is and 
all that may be. This is how we regard 
America. We do not limit our regard to 
its soil and climate, or its dump-heaps and 
cities and past history. America is all 
these things, but it is more. It is also 
men and women with lovely intimate ex- 
periences; and it is a symbolic flag, and 
ideals and unfulfilled dreams. Is America 
personal? It is not less than personal. 
It includes personality. So does the great 
reality to which religion gives the name 
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God; and God is a reality as sure and 
thrilling as America. And if I wished to 
give someone a good idea of America, and 
that person was a complete stranger to 
this nation, I should not think I had done 
so by describing an Arizona desert or a 
Chicago gang. I might at last include 
these, but they would not be the most 
significant things. I should conjure up 
the figure of Abraham Lincoln, and I 
should seek to introduce the inquirer to 
some of the finest and most friendly people 
I know in this land. So in my own search 
for the understanding and power of God, 
I find that life as a whole is most signifi- 
eant in the realm of personality—in the 
realm where I, a person, am inextricably 
related to other persons. And in the 
figure of Jesus Christ and in the spirits 
of just men, and in living people, with 
their frailties and courage and aspirations, 
I find a confirmation of a Reality which 
is greater than human self-sufficiency.” 


II 


Professor Wieman says an atheist seeking 
truth is better than a believer doing nothing, 
but there is a real process which is God 


Professor Wieman launched out by de- 
fining God as that order of events which 
works to sustain existing values and to 
actualize yet unattained possibilities of 
value. He said there were three ways of 
believing in God. The first is to accept 
the belief as true and to do nothing about 
it. There is nothing religious about such 
a belief. Dr. Wieman declared: 

“Tf T had to choose between an atheist 
on the one hand, who earnestly sought to 
discover what was going on in the world 
most helpful to the increase of all value 
and who committed his life to that move- 
ment, and, on the other hand, a theist who 
merely believed there was a God and did 
nothing more about it, I should choose the 
atheist as the better man and as my pre- 
ferred comrade in the religious enterprise. 
He would be a more potent factor in bring- 
ing this world to its highest possibilities ; 
for that is religious enterprise.” 

The second method is to use belief in 
God simply to engender enjoyable inner 
experience. This is very popular among 
many liberal Christians to-day, said the 
speaker. 

The third way is the “workable” belief 
in God. “According to this method,” con- 
tinued Dr. Wieman, “one uses his belief 
in God as a stimulus and guide to search 
out that process which is operating in the 
objective world, open to observation and 
experimentation, which works in such a 
way as to actualize the supreme possibili- 
ties of value which reside in this world. 
This process which works in this way is 
God. It is a natural process. This process 
is God. Why? Because it is that move- 
ment and order of events which has in it 
the promise and potency of the far con- 
summations of history. It is that tendency 
of the universe, social and cosmic, per- 
sonal and extra-personal, in which and 
with which we must work, and which must 
work in us and with us, if ever the su- 
preme good which is possible shall become 
actual. This is God, because this is what 
men have always meant by God, however 


they have misinterpreted and misunder- 
stood the nature of God. 

“The whole use and value of the work- 
able belief in God is first that men shall 
seek out and find this order and movement 
of events which leads to the highest 
values; and second that they as indi- 
viduals and groups shall commit them- 
selves to this order and this movement 
without reservation and without compro- 
mise, throwing themselves into the heart 
of it with complete abandon, until every 
cell of the body is surcharged with it, 
until every impulse of heart and mind and 
flesh, every resource of experience and 
power of personality, is mobilized and 
focused in devotion and service to this 
cause, until the complete individuality be- 
comes incandescent, radiant, and master- 
ful with the meaning and the potency of 
this cosmic movement which reaches into 
the highest possibilities of value.” 

God, Dr. Wieman maintained, is not the 
same as the order of nature. The idea of 
God holds the same place in religion as 
the order of nature holds in science. 
Science does not try to prove there is an 
order of nature; it investigates to find out 
what this order is. Religion does not try 
to prove the existence of God. “All ex- 
perience independently of religion,” he 
said, “reveals that there is something in 
the universe over and above human effort 
which sustains and increases the values 
of existence. Religion starts out with 
that inescapable fact, just as science 
starts out with the manifest and inescap- 
able fact that there is some order in 
nature.” 

But philosophy has done mischief to 
both science and religion. It has tried to 
prove that the order of nature is absolute, 
finished, perfect, and complete. Recent 
discoveries with regard to the ultimate 
quanta of energy indicate decidedly to the 
.,contrary. Philosophy forced religion into 
a similar false position, namely, that God 
is absolute, all-inclusive, ultimately trans- 
forming all evil into good. Such an 
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assumption cannot be proved, and there is 
much evidence against it. The skepticism 
and misinterpretations of both science 
and religion are the work of philosophy. 
God, said Dr. Wieman, is the process by 
which values increase when that process 
meets two requirements: (1) when it is 
more than human, when it is impelled out- 
side man, and (2) when it leads to the 
highest unattained possibilities of value. 
The speaker illustrated this by showing 
that health, the production of economic 
goods, the advancement of culture, and 
friendship are not exclusively achieved by 
man, but are the result of the co-operation 
of man with extra-human elements in the 
universe, and that the presence of God is 
manifest in all these only when they lead 
to yet unattained possibilities of value. 
As to the problem of good and evil, Dr. 
Wieman simply declared that both good 
and evil are facts. He continued, “Where 
did evil come from? We do not know. 
Where did good come from? We do not 
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know. Would we be better off if we did 
know? The only problem that concerns 
us is what to do about good and evil.” 
For a person harassed by the evils of life, 
there are three courses, Dr. Wieman said. 
He can give up in despair. Or he can live 
in an imaginative realm beyond this life, 
where all is to be good and glorious and 
blessed. But the third and best way is to 
search through the realm of knowledge, 
draw upon the wisdom of others, and 
make the great experimental venture of 
life. In this way he can find some cause 
worthy of his devotion. The way out lies 
not in resort to the supernatural or in 
simple acquiescence. 

If ultimately in this quest we go down 
to destruction with God, we shall never- 
theless have found the best that life had 
to offer. If we go on to triumph, we shall 
have our share in the high consumma- 
tions of history. Out destiny in all events 
is with God. 


Social Justice Fellowship, Barred 
from Lorimer Hall, Meets Under 
Methodist A‘gis 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


HE Unitarian Fellowship for Social 

Justice is of age, and, as was fitting, 
it celebrated its twenty-first birthday by 
a party, an unusual party, various persons 
and organizations taking part in making it 
interesting. Now it is all past, we think 
of the old story of the prophet on Horeb 
and the wind and the earthquake and the 
fire and the still, small voice. 

The annual meeting was held Monday 
afternoon in the Bulfinch Place Church, 
as has been the custom for many years. 
Opening with a devotional period, a brief 
business session followed. The first ad- 
dress of the day was given by Rev. George 
Gilmour, Denver, Colo., who gave an ad- 
dress under the title, “Toward Human 
Solidarity.” He said: 
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“Equality of ability among men is not 
to be expected; but every civilization, in 
proportion as it becomes infused with the 
moral spirit, must strive to equalize as far 
as possible the conditions under. which 
each may achieve the full possibilities of 
his being. 

“The conditions of life are unequal; the 
opportunities with which people begin the 
battle of life are not the same. One’s reli- 
gion should build up the sense of justice— 
bid us strive for the amendment and a 
better equalization of these conditions. 
We should seek to improve the elements 
of life at the earliest years—the condi- 
tions of birth, of early education and 
homes, of moral and industrial training, 
that the way to the civie and religious ex- 
pression of the sound life shall be more 
easily found and advanced. : 

“Religion has a most important respon- 
sibility in the establishment of an ethical 


science of society. The supreme religious 
question in this age of mass production is, 
What art thou doing to the souls of men 
and women? After all, the human soul 
itself is the most vital and essential kind 
of manufacturing in which the community 
or nation should concern itself. The rela- 
tions between capital and labor are in the 
ethical sense problems not solved by any 
means. Why? Because nearly every kind 
of religion is the attitude of the soul 
toward the. God whom it hath not seen, 
instead of the attitude of the individual 
toward his brother man whom he con- 
tinually sees. Nearly one-half of our lib- 
eral preaching is an attempt to justify 
God. God does not need justification. He 
is the One who justifies Himself at every 
moment through the universal laws of 
cause and effect, ete. It is that cross- 
section of the cosmic power, man, who 
needs justifying, and our preaching and 
efforts must concentrate itself on the im- 
provement of the life of man, personally, 
and all its relationships. 

“Public opinion on very many matters 
of human interest just now very seldom 
rises to the intellectual and the moral 
height of true ethical thinkers. In the 
expression of its manners and _ habits, 
usages and laws, it is largely a collective 
mediocrity. In Boston and elsewhere, it 
prevents the free and impartial discussion 
of vital but unpopular views, and intimi- 
dates into silence the majority of those 
who hold these views, thus directly dis- 
couraging ethical independence and _ sin- 
cerity and consistency of thought and 
speech. 

“Many feel compelled through the pres- 
sure of opinion to keep back their own 
thoughts in these days when Christian in- 
dustrialists suppress all possibilities of an 
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amendment to the Child Labor law and a 
minimum wage for women. The news- 
papers and magazines aim to represent 
public sentiment just now in their treat- 
ment of moral, social, and religious ques- 
tions. We see it in the Cadman and 
Fosdick articles, etc., but if a newspaper 
thinks it has gone a little too far one way, 
it is not uncommon for it to counteract the 
impression by going as far in the opposite 
direction. Professional men who depend 
upon the public for patronage, politicians 
who are ambitious for the offices, and 
merchants and business men generally, and 
teachers in our schools and colleges, if 
they have opinions which clash with the 
pressure of the conservative opinions of 
these times, maintain their attitude fre- 
quently by silence or by jugglery with 
words which strive to conceal rather than 
express their convictions. 

“This trend of the times is the distinct 
foe of intellectual, moral, and social ad- 
vancement. The sort of men that we have 
under it are either conformers to common- 
place or time-servers for truth. What they 
address to the public is tuned into the 
public, and not the thoughts which have 
convinced themselves. Nothing can_ be 
more imperatively demanded in the inter- 
ests of progress than the fullest and freest 
discussion of those opinions which clash 
with the conservative propaganda of the 
day as an offset to the tendency of an 
arbitrary and despotic public opinion to 
make men think alike and thus produce 
social peace—a beautiful social peace, at 
the price of social death. 

“It is the duty of Unitarians to speak 
their honest thought, and in a way to be 
understood. They who temporize in deal- 
ing with the great questions of this hour 
are so far, though they speak or write in 
praise of progress and morality, the ene- 
mies of both progress and morality. 
Loyalty to convictions and courageous de- 
votion to the highest conceptions of truth, 
regardless of public opinion or personal 
interests, is the demand of the times both 
in public and private life. It is not 
enough for the liberal teachers of to-day 
to keep on praising Thomas Paine, Theo- 
dore Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
others who gave their best to the world 
of their day. Nearly all the intellectual 
and moral heroes of the past have their 
eulogists among the more conservative 
minds of to-day. These are the men to 
whom Jesus referred when he said that 
they persecute the prophets when they are 
presenting their ethical conceptions of life, 
and the same type of men after the 
prophets have been in their graves for 
some time build monuments and beautiful 
mausoleums to their greatness but con- 
tinue to persecute and storm the living 
prophet of the same ideas.” 


ROLAND D,. SAWYBR 


The address of Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 
of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, on “Using Our Legislative Ma- 


chinery in the Campaign to Abolish Social . 


Injustice,” was a conservative presentation 
of the powers available in our political 
system. He opened by complimenting Uni- 
tarians on their interest in education and 
good causes. He said: 
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“The pastors of the old New England 
churches should be bringing up the young 
people to take part in the political life of 
the future. The political thought of such 
men as Marx, Lenin, Jaurés, and others 
has influenced modern Europe. The ideas 
of these men may be good for Europe, but 
we probably need other methods in 
America. 

“We need trained young men and women 
in our political life. The founders of the 
American Republic provided certain ma- 
ehinery for the political administration of 
this country. There are mistakes in the 
Constitution, but we are not surprised at 
the blunders. We are surprised that we 
have any Constitution at all. 

“American political progress is a great 
wonder. Since the Civil War, there have 
been legislative enactments of great im- 
portance. Among these are the secret bal- 
lot, the inheritance tax, popular election 
of United States Senators, woman suf- 
frage, educational improvement, labor laws, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

“There are still many things to secure, 
such as old age pensions, relief from un- 
employment, distribution of responsibility 


in the care of children, and reduction in 


the cost of government. Within a few 
years the cost of governing the State of 
Massachusetts has increased from $20,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000. In the days of 
Thomas Jefferson, one person in a thou- 
sand held some public office; in the days 
of Grover Cleveland, one person in a 
hundred; in the present administration, 
one in sixteen. 

“We must have such things as govern- 
ment ownership of mines and forests. 
We must place our farmers on a firm basis. 

“Great Britain, by being exclusively a 
manufacturing country, is the most hard- 
pressed country in the world industrially. 
Denmark, which began an agricultural en- 
couragement policy in 1835, is now the 
most prosperous country in Europe.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Sawyer contended 
that we have sufficient legislative ma- 
chinery at the present time to carry out 
any needed reform in our political and 
social life. 


Barring the Hall 
to Birth Control 


The real event of the week occurred 
when the evening meeting, scheduled to 
be held in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 
was halted by the announcement that the 
hall was not available for the use of the 
Fellowship. President Robert W. Jones 
had arranged for the meeting several 
weeks ago, and at the eleventh hour, 
while posting a notice of the subjects and 
speakers, he was notified by Superin- 
tendent Franklin F. Plympton of the 
Temple that if the subject of birth control 
was to be discussed, the hall could not be 
used for this discussion, although there 
was no objection to the other address 
scheduled. 

A number of people interviewed Mr. 
Plympton in regard to the matter and re- 
ported him as saying that the Baptist 
officials of the church had informed the 
Unitarians that they could not talk of 
birth control under its roof. He was also 
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quoted as saying that “any owner of a 
public hall was in danger of losing his 
license, if he permitted the use of the 
place for the discussion of the subject in 
question.” As far as could be ascer- 
tained, no direct threat had been made 
by the Boston police authorities in regard 
to this particular meeting. 

AS soon as the situation was known, 
Mr. Jones called a meeting of the officers 
of the Fellowship, and it was decided to 
proceed with the meeting as advertised, 
and if circumstances made it imperative, 
to adjourn to some other building. 

Steps were immediately taken to secure 
an emergency meeting place, and it was 
soon learned that some Boston Unitarian 
churches did not care to entertain the 
meeting. The Unitarian church at Lex- 
ington, the Unitarian parish house at Ros- 
lindale, and Bliot Hall at 25 Beacon 
Street, were in turn offered to the Fellow- 
ship for use, also two meeting places con- 
trolled by the Methodists. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


When the hour arrived, a large audience 
was present in Lorimer Hall to greet Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, the first speaker of 
the evening. Mr. Holmes made an im- 
passioned speech on “Boston’s Betrayal of 
Civil Liberties.” He spoke of himself as 
a son of Boston, educated in her schools, 
and molded by her influence; but, he de- 
clared, “Boston has been in the habit of 
suppressing free speech from the very be- 
ginning of its history,” and he proceeded 
to cite instances in support of his conten- 
tion. He called attention to Anne Hutch- 
inson, who was expelled in 1637, by what 
John Fiske called “an odious act of per- 
secution”; William Lloyd Garrison, ‘the 
anti-slavery agitator, who was mobbed on 
October 21, 1835; and Abner Kneeland, 
editor of The Investigator, head of the 
Society of Free Inquirers, and alleged 
infidel. Kneeland was indicted in the 
municipal court in June, 1834, for blas- 
phemy, for having published in his paper 
on December 20, 1833, three articles. 
Kneeland was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to three months. On appeal and 
new trial, he was convicted and sen- 
tenced to two months, which he served 
despite a vigorous protest and active efforts 
on the part of William Ellery Channing. 

Eight or nine modern instances were 
cited, beginning with a meeting on behalf 
of “Bill” Haywood in 1920, and followed 
in 1923 by a refusal on the part of Mayor 
James M. Curley to allow the Ku Klux 
Klan to hold a meeting in any licensed 
hall in Boston. Mr. Holmes commented 
that he held no brief for the Klan, but 
the case cited was where they had to 
take their own medicine, for they had sup- 
pressed meetings where they had power. 
Other suppressed meetings in Boston were 
a peace demonstration by the Socialist 
Party, several on birth control, and one 
to discuss the case of Anthony Bimba. 
Mayor Nichols has continued the policy of 
banning birth-control meetings. 

Professor Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., of 
Harvard Law School, says: “No statute 
declares the Mayor of Boston shall have 
power to forbid public meetings in advance 
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because of their purpose, or to punish the 
owner of a hall for permitting a meeting 
against the Mayor’s will.” Yet, Mr. 
Holmes said, in actual practice, the Mayor 
has often exercised such a power by 
threatening halls where forbidden meet- 
ings are held with proceedings for struc- 
tural defects. A statute allows the license 
of a public hallin Boston to be revoked by 
the Mayor because of unsatisfactory struc- 
tural conditions, and his decision is sub- 
ject to confirmation by a board of real 
estate men and architects and master 
builders and members of the building 
trades. Mayor Curley made use of this 
statute to prohibit meetings to promote 
the Ku Klux Klan or to advocate the 
repeal of the Massachusetts law against 
birth control, and no owners of halls 
dared disobey him; since no matter how 
much care was taken in the construction 
and repairs of a hall, some violation of 
the complicated building regulations prob- 
ably existed for which the Mayor could, 
if defied, revoke the owner’s license and 
deprive him of all profits from his invest. 
ment for some time to come. The present 
Mayor Nichols, although of a different 
faith, has continued the same attitude 
toward meetings on proscribed topics. 

Mr. Holmes mentioned the censorship 
of books, periodicals, and theaters, and 
showed that the same measure had been 
used in suppressing them. He stated that 
the causes for this censorship and persecu- 
tion are psychological—cowardice and 
fear, distrust of democracy; social—an 
arrogant aristocracy conscious of power 
and privilege; religious—in the old days 
the Congregational Church ran _ every- 
thing; the Catholic Church now runs 
nearly everything. He suggested as reme- 
dies for these conditions, first, legislation ; 
second, new regulations for control of 
speaking in private halls and on Boston 
Common; third, the Civil Liberties Union 
policy of defying officers and securing 
arrest, to the end of forcing issues into 
the courts. “You can trust American 
courts to vindicate civil liberties, but you 
cannot always trust the police and the 
politicians.” 


DR. JAMES F. COOPER 


On adjournment at Lorimer Hall, sev- 
eral hundred people marched to Robinson 
Hall, 74 Mount Vernon Street, where they 
were warmly greeted by Prof. David D. 
Vaughan of Boston University, and they 
found awaiting them Police Sergeant Cor- 
nelius F. Leary and two plain-clothes men. 
Sergeant Leary informed the committee in 
charge that no birth control literature 
could be distributed, and that the speaker 
must confine his remarks to a discussion 
of the arguments for and against birth 
control. He suggested that Dr. Cooper 
take as his theme “Arguments Against 
Birth Control.” With a fine sense of 
humor, the speaker accepted the sugges- 
tion. The audience sang “America,” and 
Dr. James F. Cooper was introduced. Dr. 
Cooper said that he had spoken on this 
subject in more than a hundred cities in 
the United States, and Boston was the 
first city to attempt to bar him from 
speaking. He spoke modestly and briefly 
of his former associations in Boston and 
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told of his three years’ active service in 
the World War, most of the time spent 
on the firing line. He was formerly a 
member of the faculty of Boston Univer- 
sity and at one time was a minister in 
the denomination of Friends. He said 
that during his medical practice in Boston, 
he had assisted at the birth of more than 
fifteen hundred children. 

“Many changes have taken place during 
the history of the United States,’ said Dr. 
Cooper. “George Washington was badly 
pitted by smallpox. In those days it was 
unusual to see anyone who was not pitted. 
Two hundred years ago, one-third of the 
population of England died of bubonic 
plague, a disease not heard of now except 
in remote parts of the Orient. Until the 
time of the Spanish-American War, in all 
great armies more men were carried off 
by typhoid fever than were killed in battle. 
It was not until science stepped in that 
these diseases were brought under sub- 
jection. ‘ 

“Over 26,000 women die of childbirth in 
the United States every year. Most of 
these deaths are preventable, and a large 
number of them are due to conditions 
which existed before maternity was un- 
dertaken, such as tuberculosis, heart and 
kidney troubles, general debilities, and 
other causes which so reduced the vitality 
that maternity meant a serious hazard. 

“Every child has a right to be wanted. 
It has a right to a normal mind in a 
strong body, and a reasonable amount of 
mother’s companionship and guidance. It 
has a right to a normal home in which to 
grow naturally and learn the fundamentals 
of morality and social order. It has a 
right to a chance for an education which 
will equip it for the affairs of life. It is 
an injustice to a child that it should be 
brought into the world where conditions 
are not favorable to its best interests. 
Parents also cannot enjoy their children 
if these conditions are absent, and society 
will not be benefited. Because the pro- 
ereative possibilities of most persons ex- 
ceed their earning capacity, thousands are 
forced into dark, poorly ventilated tene- 
ments with overcrowding and lack of 
privacy. There is an inadequate amount 
of suitable clothing and food. Children 
living under these conditions are con- 
stantly exposed to all the developmental 
and contagious diseases which flourish 
under these conditions. Is it any wonder 
that children are forced from such hoyvels 
into the streets, pool-rooms, cheap dance 
halls, and brothels to find some relief from 
these almost insupportable conditions of 
life? These are the children who crowd 
our juvenile courts and swell the ranks of 
child laborers. 

“The new morality requires that chil- 
dren be born by choice under favorable 
conditions and not by chance under un- 
fortunate circumstances. Children should 
only come when their arrival brings en- 
richment to the parents’ lives and not debt 
and despondency. Birth control simply 
means the application of intelligence to 
the birthrate. It will be seen that birth 
control is not mandatory. It does not 
preach that families should be either large 
or small, but that children should come 
by choice and not by chance. It does not 
force its doctrines upon anyone. Birth 
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control is in the interests of a larger and 
better life. 

“It is brought about by the prevention 
of conception, and never by the interfer- 
ence of life once it has begun. Birth con- 
trol has its very existence in the recogni- 
tion of the value of life. It seeks to make 
it possible that life shall come into being 
at such time, and under such circum- 
stances, that the best possible chance shall 
obtain for its development, happiness, and 
success. 

“Motherhood is such a beautiful, noble, 
and worthy undertaking it should never 
be left to accident, blind chance, or the 
caprice of nature. It should always be 
undertaken voluntarily and intelligently, 
with due regard to the mother’s health, 
economic conditions, and the general out- 
look on life. 

“The welfare of the child is the highest 
duty of the parent.” 

Mrs. Anna May Peabody gave a report 
as member of a special committee which 
was appointed at last year’s meeting to 
take steps for humane teaching in church 
schools. 

A resolution was passed that a commit- 
tee be appointed to appear before the 
Massachusetts Legislature at its next ses- 
sion to support the appeals for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. Another reso- 
lution was voted that a committee of five 
be appointed to investigate the conditions 
of women employed in the industries of 
Massachusetts. A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the Lexington Unitarian Church, 
the Boston University School of Theology, 
Rev. Carlyle Summerbell of the Roslindale 
Unitarian Church, and the American Uni- 
tarian Association for their offers of places 
to hold meetings denied elsewhere; also to 
the Twentieth Century Club, which would 
have given the use of their hall if it had 
not been previously engaged, and to the 
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Bulfinch Place Church for its use in the 
afternoon meeting. Another vote of thanks 
was given to the speakers for their services. 

At the evening meeting in Lorimer Hall, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
passed : 

“Resolved, That the refusal of licensed 
halls in Boston to permit the discussion 
of birth control, on the ground that if they 
allowed it their licenses would be revoked, 
calls attention to a serious threat against 
free speech and discussion. A few months 
ago, at Ford Hall, a speaker was allowed 
to discuss ‘The Menace of Birth Control’; 
but we have been told that no hall in this 
city could house this meeting without 
danger of losing its license. Therefore, 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
wishes to record its opposition to this 
policy on the part of the licensing board 
of Boston, and to affirm its belief in the 
right of free speech.” 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, expressed 
the opinion that free speech was an im- 
portant matter and he advised co-operation 
with other organizations interested in the 
same cause. 

Mrs. E. M. East, representative of the 
Massachusetts Birth Control League, said 
that at the present time the Massachusetts 
branch was trying to interest the medical 
profession in the movement. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Rey. Robert 
W. Jones, Boston, Mass.; vice-president, 
Rey. John H. Dietrich, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Rey. George L. Thompson, Dighton, Mass. ; 
Rey. Norman D. Fletcher, Haverhill, 
Mass.; Rey. Leon Rosser Land, New York 
City ; treasurer, Rey. William Ware Locke, 
Lawrence, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Maud 
Gifford, Brockton, Mass. 


For a Liberal Theological Journal 


Unitarian Ministerial Union hears publication plans; also hears Dean 
Glazier on the Confessional 


URTHER progress toward the estab- 

lishment of a quarterly journal to 
serve as a clearing house of theological 
viewpoints among Unitarian ministers was 
made at the annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union, held May 20 of 
Anniversary Week in Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass. After the minis- 
ters had heard Rey. Ernest Caldecott of 
Schenectady, N.Y., report on plans for 
such a publication formulated during the 
past year, it voted that the committee in 
charge of the project should continue its 
work. Mr. Caldecott, Rev. Robert §. 
Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., and Dr. Frank 
S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., are the 
members of the committee. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., is the choice of the committee for 
editor of the magazine, Mr. Caldecott re- 
ported. It is planned to issue the publica- 
tion four times a year. Its fundamental 
purpose is to clarify the thought of the 
Fellowship by providing a medium of ex- 
change of opinion among ministers. The 


material will be addressed primarily to 
ministers; articles and discussions will be 
“professional” in a way which would be 
unsuitable for the more general reading 
public of THe Reeisrer. Letters asking 
for special financial support of the project 
have so far met with very favorable 
response, Mr. Caldecott said. 

Seventy-five dollars were appropriated 
for expenses of the Ministers’ Institute to 
be held this autumn. The matter of estab- 
lishing an investment trust for ministers 
was brought up, and the new administra- 
tion is to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate its possibilities. 

The Very Rey. J. Arthur Glazier, dean 
of the Cathedral Chureh of St. Luke’s in 
Portland, Maine, discussed “The Human 
Side of the Confessional.” The ministers, 
interested always in any technique that 
may increase their spiritual helpfulness 
to individual parishioners, listened with 
eager attention and asked several ques- 
tions of the dean in the short period al- 
lowed for discussion. The address which 
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was concerned with the more intimate 
side of the pastoral function, was not to 
be reported. 

Appropriately at this point in the meet- 
ing, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, presented 
to the ministers a project for obtaining 
“case histories” of the relations of the 
minister to family life. With the ap- 
proval of the Unitarian Social Service 
Council, the Administrative Council and 
the Board of Directors of the Association, 
and the Ministerial Union, Dr. Dexter de- 
sires to obtain from ministers interested 
in this plan a full account of one case 
where the minister or the church had been 
helpful in solving at least one family or 
sex problem, and one case where there 
had been failure to reach a solution, with 
reasons in both instances. Later these 
cases would be compared and analyzed, 
with the help of two or three of the most 
interested ministers, and with the purpose 
of being able to render practical help to 
ministers in dealing with these complex 
problems. This proposal is to be taken up 
by the directors during the coming year. 

During the luncheon that followed at 
the Twentieth Century Club, the new presi- 
dent, Rey. Charles T. Billings of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., took office, with a _ two- 
minute inaugural “address,” in which he 
affirmed that he had accepted this office 
with “no entangling promises’ and hence 
was free to work with the ministers as 
seemed best to carry on the purposes of 
the Union. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop presented to the 
ministers the difficulty being encountered 
by the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice in finding a hall for the meeting 
that evening to be addressed by Dr. James 
¥. Cooper of the American Birth Control 
League. It had been scheduled for 
Lorimer Hall in Tremont Temple, but, as 
a licensed hall, it stood in danger of losing 
its license if it permitted a discussion of 
birth control from its platform. Dr. 
Lathrop suggested that the ministers urge 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association to offer the Fellow- 
ship the use of Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon 
Street for the meeting. The company en- 
thusiastically so voted and delegated Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin to bear their message. 

“T have an offer to hold this meeting 
under Methodist auspices if it cannot be 
held under Unitarian auspices,” Rey. 
Robert W. Jones, president of the Fellow- 
ship, told the ministers. 

(The Association’s Executive Committee 
did offer the use of Eliot Hall, but, be- 
cause of its limited seating capacity, the 
Fellowship accepted another invitation 
from the Boston University School of 
Theology to meet in its Chapel, as re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue.) 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president-elect of 
the Meadville Theological School, thanked 
the ministers for the help they had given 
in completing the fund for the new library 
and administration building. Construc- 
tion, he said, will begin this summer, and 
it is hoped to lay the corner stone of this 
building and of the new First Unitarian 
Church, October 17, at the time of the 
General Conference meetings in Chicago. 
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The evening of that day, Dr. Snow is to 
be inducted as president of Meadville, and 
the University of Chicago has offered the 
use of its new chapel for the service. 

Officers of the Union, elected by mail 
ballot before the meeting, are as follows: 

President, Rey. Charles T. Billings, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; vice-presidents: New Eng- 
land, Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, Portland, 
Maine; Middle States, Dr. John H. Apple- 
bee, Syracuse, N.Y.; Southern States, Rev. 
John C. Petrie, Lynchburg, Va.; Western 
States, Rey. John Malick, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Rocky Mountain States, Rev. Frank 
L. Hunt, Salt Lake City, Utah; Pacific 
States, Rev. Dorothy Dyar, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Canada, Rev. Lawrence Clare, Montreal, 
P.Q.; secretary-treasurer, Rey. Leslie T. 
Pennington, Braintree, Mass.; directors 
for two years, Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 
Salem, Mass., Rev. William 8. Jones, 
Portsmouth, N.H., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
West Roxbury, Mass.; Committee on Sup- 
ply of Pulpits, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
Dedham, Mass., chairman, Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, Belmont, Mass., Dr. Frederie Gill, 
Arlington, Mass.; secretary of Committee 
on Supply of Pulpits, Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
Lowell, Mass.; Committee on the Minis- 
ters’ Institute, Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, 
Plymouth, Mass., chairman, Dr. J. A: C. 
Fagginger Auer, Concord, Mass., Rev. 
Edgar §. Wiers, Montclair, N.J., Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, St. Louis, Mo., Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill., Rev. Roger 
S. Forbes, Germantown, Pa., Dr. George 
R. Dodson, St. Louis, Mo.; Nominating 
Committee, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lex- 
ington, Mass., chairman, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, Hingham, Mass., Rev. George L. 
Parker, Toledo, Ohio, Dr.. Charles H. 
Lyttle, Chicago, Ill., Rev. Milen C. Demp- 
ster, Stockton, Calif.; director of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Minot Simons, New York City. 


Especially for Such People as 
“Incorporate Their Ancestors 


and Neglect Their Descendants” 
(Continued from page 454) 


with the great deeds their children have 
done.” 

To accomplish this task we must be un- 
deterred by criticism from those who ‘in- 
corporate their ancestors and neglect their 
descendants.” We must stand foursquare 
for freedom of speech and assembly, and 
we must above all face the realities of the 
present-day situation, which would seem 
to make social service, social reform, and 
possibly even the church, of lessened or 
questionable value unless we can substi- 
tute, for war, methods of international 
understanding and co-operation. 


To Remain at Leicester 


Rey. R. F. Johonnot has been asked by 
the Federated Church of Leicester, Mass., 
to remain for another year as its min- 
ister, in the interests of further cementing 
the recent union of the Unitarians and 
Congregationalists in this parish. Mr. 
Johonnot had previously served the sepa- 
rate churebes, and the coming year will 
make his third in the union pastorate. 
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Personals 


Hugh S. Gibson, American representa- 
tive at the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments, is a. son of Mrs. Frank 
Gibson, a member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Los Angeles, Calif. It was 
owing to her influence more than to any- 
thing else that the unexpected opposition 
to Thomas Starr King as a California rep- 
resentative in the Hall of Fame in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was defeated. 


Rev. N. Addison Baker, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Richmond, Va., 
was recently invited by The Richmond 
News Leader to contribute the central 
article on the page assigned to church 
announcements. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, Mass., gave 
the third unification address under the 
Arthur Emmons Pearce Foundation in 
Chicago, Ill, May 14, on “A Fighting 
Chance for the Protestant Churches.” He 
also gave this address from the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Church in Baltimore, 
Md., the preceding Sunday. The first of 
these lectures, designed to promote “mu- 
tual understanding and helpfulness be- 
tween the people of all denominations and 
creeds,” was given by Dr. Eliot’s father, 
the late President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard, in Boston, Mass., in 1919. They 
are delivered every five years. 


George D. Harrington, one of the four 
surviving Grand Army veterans of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., and a former town official, who 
died May 8, was a layman of the Unitarian 
Church in Lexington. His great-grand- 
father, Daniel Harrington, who was clerk 
of Captain John Parker’s company of 
Minute Men, participated in the Battle 
of Lexington. 


Rey. Elmer D. Colcord, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Trenton, N.J., 
will receive the degree of Master of Edu- 
cation from the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association College at Spring- 
field, Mass., at the June commencement. 


Uptown Players Win Cup 


The Uptown Players of the People’s 
Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, Ill., won 
the Chicago Drama League contest held 
May 12 at the Goodman Theater, with an 
original play by Robert Kasper. Sixteen 
little theater groups competed. The 
Drama League cup was presented to the 
Uptown Players by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, the minister, or- 
ganized the Players three years ago, and 
the group now has eighty members. 
James Griffin Bradley is the director. This 
is the first time that this competition has 
been won by a church group. 

WAsHINGTON, D.C.—Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, eminent member of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, was the guest of 
honor at the monthly general assembly 
of All Souls Church school, April 28. He 
spoke briefly of the importance of religious 
education and of the advantages which are 
enjoyed in a liberal church school. 


The hero shall thrust 
his sword not against 
HIS FELLOW 
but against evil, 
the enemy of 
ALL 


Freedom Anniversaries in May 


Reprinted from The News of the First Unie 
tarian Congregational Church in Cincinuati, 
Ohio 
This month recalls an unusual list of 
those connected with deliverance from a 
variety of bondages. The least we can do 
is to incribe their names and recall them. 
On May 1, 1807, the English Slave Trade 
was abolished. On May 4, 1798, Horace 
Mann, a pioneer in public school education, 
was born. On May 4, 1819, William Ellery 
Channing made the first public declaration 
of Unitarianism, and on the same day of 
the month, Thomas Huxley, too, an eman- 
cipator from traditional ways of thinking, 
was born. On May 5, 1789, the States- 
General met, marking the beginning of the 
French Revolution. On May 14, 1525, 
Laelius Socinus, one of the first-rank here- 
tics in religion when heresy was hard, was 
born. On May 15, 1820, Florence Nightin- 
gale was. born. Her name is associated 
with the new freedom for the sick. On 
May 17, 1749, Edward Jenner was born. 
His name recalls emancipation from the 
ravages of smallpox. On May 19, 1845, the 
Free Church of Scotland was founded. 
On May 19, 1648, our forebears organized 
the United Colonies of New England, 
which was the prelude to rebellion and 
separation. On May 19, 1841, Theodore 
Parker preached his “Transient and Per- 
manent in Religion,” which is a landmark 


in the changes in American theology. On 
May 21, 1780, Elizabeth Fry was born. 


Her name is connected with more freedom 
for those who are bound. On May 25, 1803, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was born. He pro- 
claimed freedom from the authority of 
both Catholic and Protestant theology. On 
May 25, 1825, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was organized, and on May 26, 
1825, the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. On May 29, 1736, Patrick 
Henry was born. 


Rev. John F. Meyer Re-elected 


Rev. John F. Meyer was unanimously 
elected for the fifth time to serve another 
three-year period as pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Protestant Church in Columbus, 
Ohio, at the recent annual meeting. Mr. 
Meyer was settled over the Columbus 
church in 1914. 

Now Episcopal Rector 

Dr. Claude E. Sayre, for four years 
minister of the Wichita, Kans., Unitarian 
Chureh, preached his last sermon before 


his parish April 14 and is to become 
rector of the Episcopal Chureh in Chari- 
ton, Iowa. 
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THE waysipE PuLPITID IT R EC TOR Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 

hold its Ninth 
CuurcH ScHoo.u INSTITUTE 
on Star Island, July 13-20 


Lecturers include Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, psychiatrist and author; Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake ; Prof. Ambrose Vernon; 
Prof. Henry N. Wieman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. 
Conference leaders include a teacher 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
church school and the Principal of 
the Union School of Religion. For res- 
ervations, information, write League 
headquarters at 


BrACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


will Annual 


SIXTEEN 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and aflli- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the yaried 
needs of individuals and the growing 4e- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, 


further in- 


D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PResipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences 
A College not so large as to make instrue- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


Free tuition and lodg- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIFE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phales, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Uhurches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. . rr = 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watter 8S. Swisuer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church Schoo 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


tory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel., HUB. 1122 
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Garden Party for Norfolk Centre 
A garden party is to be given for the 
benefit of Norfolk House Centre at the 
home of the Misses Hersey, 315 Walnut 
Avenue, Roxbury, Mass., Tuesday, June 4, 
from 4 to 7 P.M. Should the weather be 
unfavorable at noon, the party will be 
deferred to the first pleasant day. Per- 
sons who are in doubt that day are 
instructed to telephone Highlands 3540. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


As a precursor to International Good 
Will Day (May 18), members of the Upper 
School participated in a silver medal 
speaking contest, May 17, under the auspi- 
ces of the Friends Service Committee. 
Those taking part were Barbara Snell of 
Worcester, Mass.; Helena Bailie of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Octavia Stearns of North 
Wilmot, N.H.; Caroline Welch and Harry 
Burnham of Andover, N.H.; Hugh San- 
born of Salisbury, N.H., and Phyllis Weed 
of Potter Place, N.H. The exercises, con- 
ducted by the president of the Interna- 
tional Club, Laurel B. Pickett of Lake 
Katrine, N.Y., were held as part of the 
regular assembly. The medal was _ pre- 
sented to Caroline P. Welch who, with 
Dana Stockbridge, winner of the Junior 
School division, represented Proctor at the 
State Finals held in Concord, N.H., Sun- 
day, May 19. Miss Welch also won the 
gold medal at the contest in Concord, 
the judges unanimously choosing her from 
the group of contestants, representing also 
five other schools of the state. 

Those on the Honor Roll. for the last 
marking term were Caroline P. Welch of 
Andover; Frederick B. Tolles of Nashua, 
N.H.; Pauline Chase of Brockton, Mass.; 
Inslee E. Grainger of Farmville, Va.; 
Isabel A. Gray of Potter Place; Frances 
M. Robie of Hast Andover; Marcia C. 
Randall of Henrietta, N.Y.; Ernest L. 
Sherman of Melrose, Mass.; Kenneth O. 
Sanborn of Potter Place; Barbara W. Snell 
of Worcester, Mass.; John §S. Chase of 
Brockton, Mass. ; Laurel B. Pickett of Lake 
Katrine, N.Y.; Curtis B. Sawyer of North 
Wilmot; David G. Murray of Dorchester, 
Mass.; Olive J. Mitchell of Salisbury ; 
Marjorie B. Stearns of North Wilmot; 
Charles J. Buswell, Robert L. Cochran, 
and Theodore HE. Hall of Andover; Lucy 
Currier of Danbury, N.H.; Lydia Wood- 
ward of Wilmot Flat; Octavia J. Stearns 
of North Wilmot; Willard Jackson of 
Melrose, Mass.; Frederick L. Adams of 
Salisbury, and Katherine M. MacKenzie 
of Andover. 

Honor parts at Commencement, June 14, 
have been won because of high average 
grade over their four-year high school 
course by Frances M. Robie of East An- 
dover, valedictorian; Marjorie B. Stearns 
of North Wilmot, salutatorian; Curtis B. 
Sawyer of North Wilmot, first honor es- 
say; John S. Chase of Brockton, Mass., 
second honor essay. 

The first event on the program for the 
spring parents’ week-end was the junior 
dance, held May 17 in Slocomb Hall. On 
Saturday, with about thirty parents and 
other guests from out-of-town present or 
participating, a ball game was played on 
Carr Field, the “Pa’s v. P. A.” The former 


(with Proctor’s first team battery) won. 
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The Christian Register 


4 to 2. In the evening there was a con- 
ference for parents and teachers followed 
by a concert given by the orchestra, Glee 
Club, and double quartette. Piano solos 
by Barbara Snell, 1931, of Worcester, vocal 
solos by Donald F. Quimby, 1932, of 
Lowell, and saxophone solos by Richard F. 
Quimby, special, also of Lowell, completed 
an excellent program. The parents, with 


their sons and daughters, attended church 
Sunday morning. 


Quotations 


from published comments concerning the 
workmanship of Harry Cochrane, specialist 
in church decorating : 

“The prince of decorators.” 


“One of the really great decorators of the 
country.” 


“Splendid artist.” 


“The best decorator in New Hngland to say 
the least.” 


HARRY COCHRANE 


Cluurch Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLEGiO OURS 


445-D Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Davis Teachers Agency 


608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R.I. 
20 Main Street Bangor, Me. 


Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Three fur- 
Families 


AGASSIZ CAMP, West Gloucester. 
nished cottages on Annisquam River. 
or groups of Girl Scouts, for two weeks or the 


season, CHRISTIAN RNHGISTER, C-149. 


KEEP COOL. To Let—A furnished house, all 
conveniences, near salt water, beautiful grounds. 
flower and vegetable garden, rent reasonable. 
Escape the heat this summer. For particulars, 
Rey. Lewis SANFORD, Eastport, Maine, 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. @. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CaPiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


A MORGAN MEMORIAL GOODWILL BAG SENT FREE! 


To all who will save therein their cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware, 
magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial i 1 
vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies useful 
things to those who need them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 
or Athol. Expressage will be paid elsewhere. 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


REMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Repairing, cleaning these things pro- 


WHITHER RELIGION? 


ANALYSIS of the Religious Situation in American Society To-day. ; 
PROJECTION of the Coming Religious Program in the American Community. 


“Community Types and Programs”’—Joseph Ernest McAfee. 
“Religion Without a Church’—same author. 


“Organizing the Community for Good Will’—same author. 
“The Church in the Changing Community’—Eduard C. Lindeman. 


Single copies fifteen cents. 


Fifty cents for the set of four. 


Ten copies for $1.00. 
Published by The Community Church, 
12 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


In Greenwich Village: “Do you serve 
lunch?” “No, but we serve breakfast 


all day.” 


“Our happiness,’ said Mary Lyon, “lies 
largely in remembering to do that which 
will be pleasant to remember.” 


Employer: “How long would you stay 
with me if I could not pay you?’ Hn- 
gineer: “As long as you’d keep me if I 
couldn’t run the power plant.”—The Cross. 


Then there was the tactful hotel man- 
ager who removed the sign, “Have you 
forgotten anything?’ from every room of 
his hotel during the week of the Plumbers’ 
Conyention.—Life. 


Nurse: “You must forgive your little 
brother before you go to bed. You might 
die in the night.” Bobby: “Well, Nurse, 
I'll forgive him to-night, but if I don’t 
die he’d better look out in the morning.” 


“Last night I slept in an editor’s bed, 

When no editor man was nigh; 

And I thought, as I lay in that downy 
bed, 

How easily editors lie.” 


Sings Countee Cullen, 
lady he knows: 
She even thinks that up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores, 
While poor black cherubs wake at seven 
And do celestial chores. 


negro poet of a 


The picture on the screen showed a poor 
old woman, cast off by her cruel children, 
trudging wearily along the road. ‘The 
pathos of it brought tears to the eyes of 
a well-dressed woman who sat with her 
little boy in one of the front rows. The 
boy heard his mother sob. ‘Don’t worry, 
Ma,” he said comfortingly. ‘When I grow 
up to be a man I won't let you go to the 
poorhouse like that.” ‘“‘Won’t you, dear?” 
she said. “What will you do?” “I'll get 
you a taxi,’ was his reply. 


During the days of persecution in Korea, 
when the leading Christians were being 
bundled off to Japanese jails, those not 
arrested felt that they were ipso facto 
lacking in their Christianity. A Methodist 
pastor went to a missionary with the com- 


plaint, ‘“Maksa, there must be something 
wrong in our Methodist Church. I fear 


we are lacking in faith. There are thirty- 
seven Presbyterians in jail and only one 
Methodist.” An oceasion for persecution 
for their faith, says a reader of Tur 
Reeister, would do Unitarians no harm. 


Marshal Petain, the French leader, when 
he was a colonel, received a letter that 
might have disconcerted any but the most 
efficient soldier, who was sure of his stand- 
ing. It read: “My dear Colonel—I hear 
that some officers of your regiment assist 


at Mass in their military uniforms. As 
this is against army regulations, it can 
be tolerated no longer, and I therefore ask 
you to send me the names of those 


” 


officers. The reply ran: “My dear Gen- 
eral.—It is true that some officers of my 
regiment assist at Mass in their uniforms, 
and their colonel is one of them. As, how- 
ever, he always sits at the front, he does 
not know the names of those behind him.” 


F 


STOUT CEM eh 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 


Send for a copy if you have not received one; 


or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


TS following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ey Sh yeh minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


EMM 
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\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographio—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


Ministers Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


Policies specially adapted to the needs of 
ministers. 
Insurance by mail at low cost. ” 

Ilenry L. Wriston, Sec’y and Mgr. 


Wesleyan Building Boston, Mass. 


20, 000 chilies in Rone 


BYRON JACKSON 
27 Haymarket Sq. | 
Boston, Mass. | 


| PEWS 
Church Furniture 
Folding Chairs 


Twenty years of seating 
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Ye Olde Domestede Inn 


with cottage annex 
Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, Mass. 


Located on Cape Cod Bay. Sports; at- 
tractive motor trips. Home cooking. Wx- 
cellent opportunities for families. June = 
rates. Booklet. Hostess, Grace K, BLACK- 
MAN. ‘Tel. Marshfield 9-13. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF TH® DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M,. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month, All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome, 


BOSTON, MASS.—-KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 


School and Tremont Streets. Minister Nmeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 A.m., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Bugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious uca- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 
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